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Learning is wealth to the poor, and honor 
to the rich, an aid to the young, and a sup- 
port and comfort to the aged. 

He who always seeks more light the more 
he finds, and finds more the more he seeks, 
is one of the few happy mortals who take 
and give in every point of time. The tide 
and ebb of giving and receiving is the sum 
of human happiness, which he alone enjoys 
who always wishes to acquire new knowl- 


edge, and always finds it. 


REVEREND JOHN CASPAR LAVATER, 1787 
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e INDUSTRY AND ADULT EDUCATION 


CHARLES ®. SLIGH, TR 


HE AGE in which we are living is not a tranquil one. 

Too many things are happening. Too many things 
may happen—some good and others bad. It is difficult, 
obviously, to be unconcerned about the possibility of a 
Communist war and about the atom’s staggering poten- 
tialities for destruction. 

Yet we are living in an amazing and exciting time. 
Barring the eventuality of aniother world war, our na- 
tional progress in the next few years may be little short 
of phenomenal. Today in America, we enjoy an abun- 
dance of advantages—cultural and spiritual as well as 
material—undreamed of by even our parents, much less 
by our ancestors of a few generations back. These advan- 
tages, moreover, are not in the possession of a compara- 
tive few but are at the disposal of the vast majority of our people. Our time, too, is 
one in which new technologies of atomic energy, chemistry, and electronics are 
Opening up a future wherein man’s mastery over his physical world may make us of 
1954 seem rather primitive by comparison. Through scientific research and industrial 
growth and development, our tomorrows can bring us a life healthier and more 
comfortable, more exciting and interesting, than anything we have yet experienced. 

It would be very pleasant to sit back and assume that because progress seems always 
to have taken place in the United States, it will go on taking place—automatically. 
Because such an attitude of complacency also seems reasonable to many Americans, 
they do assume it. They feel that, since progress always has gone on in the United 
States, no special attention to the process is required. 

Adults ought to know better. To help American adults know better than to take 
progress and freedom for granted is a basic objective of the adult education programs 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. To help individuals relate their own 
actions to their own destinies—to aid people in every walk of life to comprehend 
their own individual importance in the stream of American progress—is what the 
NAM is endeavoring to do in every channel of education and information in which 
it has a legitimate part as spokesman for American industry. The NAM programs 
in adult education take many forms. Today, the channels of communication among 
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our groups of Americans are becoming not only wider but more numerous. Details 
of the mechanics of these adult education programs are not, I think, what readers 
of Educational Horizons want to know. However, a sketch of the anatomy of the 
NAM'’s adult education programs may be of interest. 

First of all, any program of information or education must begin with a view- 
point, a policy. In the NAM, policy—the NAM attitude—is formed by no small 
group of members or officers. When a problem arises that is of real concern to the 
American people and their economic system, it is studied by a policy committee. 
This committee—be it on taxation or international affairs or any other vital problem 
—usually will number about 150 members, drawn from all parts of the nation and 
from all kinds of businesses—small, medium, and large. When a committee on policy 
has received the reports of subcommittees and considered them carefully, its 
recommendations, decided by majority vote, are brought to the board of directors. 
Again, this is no small group but a body of about 170 members, representing almost 
every kind and size of business. When a recommendation finally is adopted by the 
NAM board, it is a position on a phase of American industry vis-a-vis our national 
life that has been subjected to the scrutiny of outstanding experts in their various 
fields and of representatives of a broad cross-section of American business. The 
carefully arrived at viewpoints and policy positions—no policy is formed without a 
two-thirds majority—serve as general guides to the preparation of the public educa- 
tion materials which are adapted to virtually all of our modern means of communica- 
tion: the press, radio, television, motion pictures, public addresses, pamphlets, and 
regularly-issued NAM publications. 

The association is active in the more formal aspects of adult education as well 
as in the broader programs. A few years ago, the NAM established an education 
department to co-operate with the schools and colleges. It is, directed by Dr. F. 
Kenneth Brasted. George Fern, the education department’s associate director, is 
chairman of the Council of National Organizations of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the United States and of the council's television education committee. 

Many of the NAM’s educational aids are made available to adult education 
groups, both college and informal. Educational aids are available on such general 
subjects as training and guidance, government finance, conservation of resources, 
competition versus monopoly, business finance, international economics, productivity 
and marketing, patents and research, employer-employee relations and communica- 
tions, health and safety, employment of the physically handicapped and older 
workers, employee benefits, employment stabilization, and collective bargaining. 
As a national organization, the NAM’s adult “publics” include people in all the 
groups that make up our national economy and our national life. Association pro- 
grams reach the employees of business and industry; educators, the clergy, and 
members of the other professions; business owners and managers; farmers; and 
people at all levels of government—local, state, and national. 

And what is the story we are trying to tell? Basically, it is the story of the 
“viability” of human society in an atmosphere of freedom. To borrow the sense of 
the word from biology and law, to be viable is to be capable of living, growing, 
and developing. Without freedom, a human society scarcely can be said to be 
viable. It is without the opportunity to grow and expand; its members have no rights 
and can be heir to nothing save the tyranny of its masters. Great achievements have 
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been made in our free American economy. Yet, many individuals today do not relate 
their present fortunate position in the world to the catalysts of freedom and responsi- 
bility. They are too ready to accept, without much question, social and economic 
theories that discount the importance of individual efforts and integrity and that seek 
to place paternalistic government and the theories of large organized groups on a 
plane higher than that of individual freedom. That economics is not an exact science 
is admitted by economists of business, if not by all of those associated with 
political pressure groups. Our economy in the United States is the sum of what 
162,000,000 Americans do every day to earn their living and to provide for the 
future. Our immense productive capacity and high standard of living are the result 
of the actions of our society of free individuals and of those who have preceded 
us on the American scene. Because economics is not an exact science, that is reason 
in itself why our citizens should be skeptical of easy solutions by formula. 

We have seen, before now, the eager acceptance of theories that turned out to 
have about as much value as wearing a bag of asafetida around the neck as a protec- 
tion against disease. In the 1930's, we were told that the American economy had 
reached its “maturity’—that it had grown as much as it possibly could and that 
economic policy should conform to such a situation. This maturity theory has by now 
been completely discredited; since the 1930's, our economy has grown immensely. 
Today, it is patent nonsense to speak of “maturity” in the face of the simple 
arithmetic of our population growth. We are adding to our net population at the 
rate of 7,000 persons a day. By 1975—-when we will be nearing our two-hundredth 
anniversary as a nation, a short time in history’s span—we will be a nation of as many 
as 220,000,000 people. No “mature” economy can stand aside to let itself be 
overwhelmed by sheer numbers, unless we want to go the way of near-starving Asia. 
Our economy must grow—to provide the jobs, the goods, and the services required 
by our increasing population. 

To maintain the kind of economy in which our young people can find opportuni- 
ties and to continue our rise in the standard of living curve, we must—as free indi- 
viduals—appraise the programs for prosperity and growth that are put forward 
as bases for national policy and action. 

One of the current “solutions” for our economic problems deserves particularly 
close attention because, on the surface, it seems to be simple, appealing, and easy 
to put into operation. This is known as the “‘purchasing power theory.’’ Advocates of 
the purchasing power theory attribute any failure to maintain the highest levels 
of production or employment to an insufficiency of purchasing power. Those who 
profess this doctrine suggest increased government expenditures (regardless of 
deficits and the dangers of inflation), tax reductions concentrated in the lower 
income ranges, and wage increases made to stimulate purchasing power rather 
than to reward productivity advances. I want to emphasize that criticism by the NAM 
of the purchasing power theory has no relation to the attitude of business toward the 
real ability of people to buy the products of industry. Of course, it would be nonsense 
to suppose that businessmen would do anything but heartily welcome increases in 
their markets’ ability to absorb the things they make. 

To improve the real earnings of the people and their real power to buy industry's 
products—through productivity advances—is at the very heart of the objectives of 
our free, competitive business system. That, however, is a very different matter from 
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artificially swelling the money supply or increasing the amounts of consumer- 
spending at the expense of investment-spending for the capital equipment which 
the nation must have for its defense and its ability to take care of the future need for 
jobs and goods. So far as immediate effects on the rate of economic activity are 
concerned, both consumer-spending (for things needed in everyday life) and 
investment-spending (for factories, machines, and tools needed for production) have 
approximately the same results. People have to be employed to produce both. When 
consumers buy an additional billion dollars worth of clothing, many more people 
go to work making the clothing. This is the case, too, when manufacturers buy 
an additional billion dollars worth of factory machinery. 

There is a difference, though. Investment-spending has a long-range stimulus to 
employment and growth that is lacking in consumer-spending. When industry 
spends an additional billion dollars on plant and equipment, that plant and equip- 
ment become available afterwards as a part of the nation’s productive facilities. Men 
and women can be given jobs in the new plants, using the new equipment. The 
nation’s productive strength is heightened; standards of living can be raised as a 
result of such increased productive capacity. Investment-spending for the im- 
provement and expansion of our productive facilities is the process which has made 
the United States the richest and most powerful nation in the world. 

The dangerous pitfall in the purchasing power theory is that it largely ignores 
the nation’s need for capital formation. Capital formation is not the invention of 
modern economists or of “capitalists.” Men in the earliest times found that if, 
instead of using all of their time and energy in hunting food with their bare hands, 
they used some of their effort to make implements like clubs or spears, their 
hunting would be more successful. Thus, anything that is employed to increase 
productive effort is capital equipment—and the process of bringing it into existence 


is capital formation. All of the tools, machines, and buildings which are now — 


used in the productive process have been provided by capital formation. Capital 
formation is the setting aside of current output to provide for the future, instead 
of the immediate consumption of all that we produce. In our free society, capital 
formation is the result of free, voluntary decisions to save and to invest. Those 
who invest are those who have chosen not to spend all of their income on day-to-day 
living. Investors in the productive process choose not to buy all that they could 
consume if they wished. 

Two essentials are involved in the process of building up our capital facilities 
at a rate which will enable the economy to keep pace at least with the nation’s grow- 
ing needs. First, people must be able to save a part of their income for investment. 
Second, people must be encouraged to invest some of their savings in industry, by 
the prospect of profit. Both the ability to save and the incentive to invest can be 
furthered by a sensible national tax policy and an atmosphere which affords 
opportunity, encouragement, and a place of honor in the community to creative 
enterprise. The policies and the atmosphere which favor prosperity and growth 
depend upon widespread public understanding. 

America’s economy story is an impressive one. An adult population capable of 
correctly appraising economic programs and proposals is vital to our present well- 
being and our hopes for the future. To present this American economic story as 
fully as we can is a basic purpose of the NAM’s adult education programs. 








e POLITICAL EDUCATION FOR ALL 


RUTH NEWCOMB FLETCHER* 





5 he PROMOTE political responsibility through informed and active participation 
of citizens in government’’—to this task, the group of staunch women who had 
worked tirelessly in securing their right to vote set themselves. For this is the 
primary purpose of the League of Women Voters of the United States, formed in 
1920 to help women assume the responsibilities acquired with the privilege of 
suffrage and to make women worthy members of the electorate. Beyond educating 
this whole new group of voters to be a vital force in the country, the league planned 
to support needed legislation and to seek to stimulate the interest and activity of 
all citizens in government. 

From the onset, it was believed that a nonpartisan organization, open to all 
women and with no ties to any particular political party; would be in the best 
position to foster the development of the well-rounded citizen. Individuals would 
still work within the party of their choice, with the leaders abstaining from 
partisan involvement during their terms of office. Often women who decide 
later to run for public office attribute their decision to league training. 

The “get out the vote” slogan was an early one with the league, and, although 
the league has a number of activities, the voters service program is at the core of 
its work. This service is not limited to election time only, when the league attempts 
to furnish information on candidates for public office, as well as to arouse the 
electorate to its responsibility and privilege in going to the polls. Throughout the 
year, the voter is provided with as much factual information as possible to assist 
him in his decisions. 

The league does not oppose or endorse candidates, but it does take stands on 
issues after careful study. Some of the first legislation about which the league was 
active led to sweeping electoral reforms, such as the direct primary and the short 
ballot. These practices are now taken for granted. Much of the legislation upon 
which the league focused attention was social and humanitarian, such as measures 
to improve health and welfare. These areas had not been emphasized up to that 
time. The league quite naturally turned to legislation affecting the consumer, for 
women are the household members most involved in spending. From this evolved 
the league’s stand against high tariffs. An international outlook was assumed at 
an early date by the league and was motivated by a protest against war and a 
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search for a durable peace. Because of its importance to historians and political 
scientists, the Library of Congress several years ago requested a file of papers and 
documents from the league—the only nongovernmental agency to which such a 
request had been made. 

One of the first ventures in educating its members was the sponsorship of 
“citizenship schools.” These schools often were held on college campuses; they 
were offered annually in many leagues; and the length of the schools varied from 
one day to two weeks. Instructors were political scientists and leaders in govern- 
ment. 

Then came a period of intense committee work. But it soon became evident that, 
while a small group was becoming very well versed in the affairs of government, 
the great majority of citizens was being neglected. It was generally agreed that 
emphasis should be placed on helping the individual citizen become effective, even 
though it meant giving up some of the legislative program because of limited 
womanpower. The league had written material ready and waiting for the public to 
use, but apparently the public was either unaware or uninterested. And so the league 
began trying new techniques that would involve more individuals actively in the 
democratic process. Up to the present time, the small discussion group has proved 
the best vehicle for providing an opportunity for each member to participate to 
the fullest in the program. All points of view on the question before the group 
are presented to assure objective treatment and a flexible give and take. The 
impartial approach permits the discussion of controversial issues under the most 
favorable conditions and offers each woman a chance to view her own opinions 
in a clearer light. A real cross-section of thinking is sought, and, as members 
exchange ideas, some of their lifelong prejudices and beliefs are re-examined. 
Rumors are either confirmed or dissipated. 

The structure of the league includes organization on three levels—tocal, state, 
and national. The membership throughout the country now totals over 126,000, 
with about one thousand local units—in every state, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Alaska. It is wholly a volunteer organization with no salaries paid, and 
funds are spent only on league work. Dues are kept low purposely so as not to 
restrict membership. Financing is from dues (about 40 per cent) and contributions 
from members and public-spirited citizens. By operating on a democratic basis, the 
league attempts through such processes to give its members the experience of par- 
ticipating democratically. All major decisions are made by the members at their an- 
nual meetings (in the case of local leagues) and at conventions (for the state and 
national organizations). The league's set-up and methods are geared to produce 
representation of all points of view, so that it may be possible to live up to its 
reputation that it has no ‘‘ax to grind” but is working only for the public interest. 

Emphasis is placed on reaching into the community, and various methods are 
used: workshops, forums, panel discussions, films, radio, and television. A number 
of publications are available on public issues. Local leagues often publish results of 
a ‘Know Your Town” survey or similar reports. The program is planned to touch 
the three levels of government: local, state, and national. It has been found, 
however, that in any one year concentration must be in just a few areas in order 
that the program be effective. At its last national convention in April, 1954, the 
league voted to focus its attention on (1) “support of U. S. trade policies that will 
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help solve national and international economic problems” and (2) “development 
of understanding of the relationship between individual liberty and the public 
interest.” In the same way, each state league determines the major issues for possible 
action, and each local league likewise for its community. 

Since good education is essential to good citizenship and since my league activity 
has been particularly in the field of education, let me cite cases which illustrate how 
the league functions and the results of some of its activities. 

Interest in public schools has attracted many women to the league, and questions 
relating to schools are frequently found on the program of a local league. One of 
the usual approaches in the field of education is a ‘Know Your Schools’’ study. 
The national league prepared an outline for this purpose with sections related to 
the pupil, school personnel, the school board, the school plant, and school 
finance. This outline, expanded by the use of questions, has been used to collect the 
essential facts about a school system. The possibilities for utilizing this background 
information are limitless. 

Often a first step will be the formation of a study group, or workshop, open to 
all comers. Information collected in each area under study will be presented and 
discussed. The chairman may begin by reminding members of the group that their 
own experiences as parents or former teachers must be forgotten during the session. 
This admonition keeps the discussion from getting out of hand and personal 
problems from gaining ascendancy over the broader issues involved. A variety of 
excellent pamphlets and reports are prepared and distributed. Often a four-page 
booklet will contain statistics in graphic form of school enrollment, information re- 
garding the size of the school board, and the duties and responsibilities of its 
members and the superintendent of schools. Frequently, information about some 
critical issue is actually carried to the doorsteps of all the residents in a community. 
A few years ago, a Boston newspaper commented on the unusual effectiveness of 
a trim little booklet distributed in Hingham, Massachusetts, just before the town 
meeting, which set out the basic facts of the local school system. With time for study 
at a premium for those involved in making decisions about their local government, 
information presented in clear, concise form is always welcome. 

Leagues have also distributed questionnaires to an entire community to secure 
information for a school committee or school building committee. In Concord, 
Massachusetts, the townspeople were asked a direct question as to whether they 
would approve an increase of a certain amount in the tax rate in order to secure 
needed school facilities. (And the majority did.) In a city school system (Fall River, 
Massachusetts), the league undertook as a project a report on the present 
elementary schoolhouses, twenty-nine in number. The idea was endorsed whole- 
heartedly by the school committee and the superintendent. The actual inspection 
of the school plants covered a period of six months. In order to assure an impartial 
approach, members of the league who had children in elementary schools were 
assigned to visit schools outside their own school districts. An interesting side light 
was that after league visitors had appeared at three or four buildings, many of the 
succeeding visits revealed signs of new paint and other minor improvements. A 
detailed report of physical conditions was made to share the findings with the 
community. Such “‘go-and-see’’ tours are bound to stimulate interest in the school 


program in general. 
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Legislative activity at the state level has encompassed such questions as certifica- 
tion laws for teachers, safeguarding the financial independence of school boards, 
opposition to tenure laws with discriminatory clauses on the marital status of 
women, increased state aid for education, and strengthening the state program of 
teacher education. Through items on tax problems, opportunities are presented for 
the study of school finances at both the state and local level. 

A suggestion is made to education committee members that they visit the school ° 
board meetings regularly as observers as a means of keeping informed about their 
local school systems. The Arlington, Massachusetts, league is working on the 
question of open or closed school committee meetings. The meetings are still 
entirely closed to the public, but the community is being given an opportunity to 
discuss the issue through various types of open meetings. Leagues also discuss proper 
yardsticks for qualifications of school board members and try to build public under- 
standing of the relationship of the school board to the superintendent of schools. 
Often, school boards who have confidence in their local league will use it to secure 
needed information. 

Studies of these school problems lead eventually to the question of curriculum— 
an area unfamiliar to the lay person. While the league has been understandably 
cautious about even studying in this area, it seems vital that more leeway be allowed 
in this direction. Since so large a part of the cost of government (local and state) 
is for education, it is certainly essential that, as citizens, we be well informed on 
school expenditures. Leagues have concerned themselves with administration and 
financing of schools; and, with some knowledge of the school program, the budget 
would be more meaningful. For example, how can a lay person evaluate the size of 
a budget item in the field of guidance with no concept of the guidance program? 
How can teachers’ salaries be judged fairly with only the knowledge of the length 
of the child’s school day and little comprehension of the teachers’ actual load of 
work? Another reason for league groups studying the curriculum is that there may 
be a nucleus of lay citizens who are informed on new developments in the school 
program, as a protection for the school system in the community. Such a group, 
though small, may provide solid ground in the quicksand of uninformed or hostile 
public opinion. 

And yet the approach must be a very careful one, or local leagues may be doing a 
disservice in their zeal. Such a study must have consent from the membership, and 
satisfactory program items might be “interpreting the changing objectives of the 
public school to the community” or ‘‘a study of how the curriculum is made.” The 
school board and the superintendent of schools in the community should be con- 
tacted and convinced of the value of the project. The community and its attitude 
towards its schools should be considered and whether a joint study with other groups 
such as parent-teacher associations would be a possibility. The basic facts about the 
school system should be gathered first. No evaluations or recommendations for cur- 
riculum changes should be made, since a lay group is not qualified. Knowledge of 
the line between professional and lay territory is essential, and, of course, there are 
individuals who seem unaware of this fact. Just where the demarcation should 
occur will differ in the opinion of educators. Since this whole matter of the lay 
person and curriculum has aspects not yet clarified, the league must evaluate all 
along the way. At least one educator of my acquaintance feels that having hard- 
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headed groups studying the school program in all its phases is so valuable that some 
trespassing into the professional area, whether through ignorance or intent, might 
be forgiven. But the question comes back to the process of members of the group 
informing and educating themselves. Good, solid groundwork is required, since 
there is often little comprehension on the part of either community or school person- 
nel as to the objective. 

Thus the league pursues its program of political education, striving constantly to 
widen the circle of citizens alert to their responsibilities and equipped for participa- 
tion in government. Whatever changes in direction may occur, at the heart and core 
of the program is always a deep belief in democracy and the democratic process, 
always keeping in mind respect for the individual. We often hear of the strength 
that lies within the youth of a country because of its high courage and ideals and of 
the consequent satisfaction in teaching young people. In the league, the same re- 
warding experience comes in working shoulder to shoulder with women banded 
together for a common purpose—women of all races and creeds, women formerly 
in the professions and those still actively engaged, mothers of sons and daughters 
already through college and mothers of growing youngsters. One cannot fail to be 
gripped by the realization of the great promise in the adults of the nation. 





STUDENT DEAN PROGRAM 


The Graduate School of Syracuse University announces the 1955 student 
dean program of assistantships for young women interested in preparing for 
guidance and personnel work in high schools, colleges, and universities. The ap- 
pointment is a graduate assistantship and is equivalent to a grant of $1,600 a 
year, awarded in terms of room, board, and tuition. Candidates for the program 
must present a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university. The 
usual appointment is for two years on a half-time work and half-time study 
basis. The 1955 awards will be announced over a period of several months be- 
ginning March 1, 1955. 

Further information may be obtained by writing to Dr. M. Eunice Hilton, 


director of student personnel graduate program, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
10, New York. 























e SAFETY EDUCATION PAYS BIG DIVIDENDS 


RUDOLPH F. KING” 


Fee almost akin to despair grips and paralyzes us when we consider the ruin 
and devastation that could be wreaked by an A- or H-bomb. This fear has been 
increased by the disturbing news that a foreign power has developed a gas bomb 
which is capable of wiping out the entire population of a community without 
damaging a single building, thereby leaving that locality ready for immediate 
occupancy by a foreign invader. With such dangers threatening us from without, 
many are inclined to pay scant attention to, or even ignore, equally potent dangers 
which threaten from within. It is reasonably certain that an enemy, using the tre- 
mendous advances in the development of modern weapons and missiles, could, in a 
single attack, maim and cripple every man, woman, and child in a city the size of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and snuff out the lives of the entire population of the city of West- 
field, Massachusetts. The economic loss alone from such an attack could easily run 
into billions of dollars. We shudder to think of such a possibility. And yet the stark 
fact is that the people of the United States are at present suffering just such a 
scourge, and have been for a number of years. Each year, highway traffic accidents 
injure and maim over a million people and kill between thirty-five and forty thou- 
sand people. The resultant economic loss alone is well over two and one-half billion 
dollars. 

When I assumed office as registrar of motor vehicles for the state of Massachu- 
setts in August, 1944, there had been a reduction in traffic accidents as a result 
of gasoline rationing. But this was the lull before the storm. It was immediately 
apparent to me that a large backlog of non-drivers was being built up that would be 
let loose to injure and kill the users of our highways unless some positive plan of 
action was adopted. My first step in planning such a course of action was to study 
available accident statistics. The study revealed the following interesting facts. 

(1) Pedestrians injured or killed in traffic accidents came principally from two 
age groups: children under fourteen years of age and adults over sixty-five. David 
G. Whittles, in his article, “They Ask to Be Killed,” which appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post for January 1, 1949, had this to say about pedestrian accidents, ‘‘More 
than ten thousand three hundred pedestrians, mostly small children and people past 
middle age, were killed by motor vehicles last year in the United States.” It is quite 
evident that this particular accident pattern does not change over the years on a 
national basis. 

(2) Safety experts had been for some years emphasizing that the involvement 
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of teen-age drivers in traffic accidents was out of all proportion to the number of 
licensed drivers in that age group. My survey disclosed that, while drivers from six- 
teen to twenty years of age (these are the real teen-agers) had more than their share 
of accidents, drivers between twenty-one and twenty-five years of age also had too 
many accidents for the numbers of drivers in their age group. It is unfortunate that 
some actuaries call all persons under twenty-five years of age teen-agers. 

(3) Statisticians list only approximate causes of accidents, e.g., driving too fast 
for existing conditions, failing to yield the right of way, overdriving one’s head- 
lights, and several others. This failure to be specific was a serious defect in accident 
analysis. While it is important to know what a driver did that caused an accident, 
it is of equal importance to know WHY. The answer was found in a study of acci- 
dent reports placed before me for action. All traffic accidents, I discovered, stem 
from one of three basic causes, namely, poorly developed physical skills, inadequate 
knowledge of driving problems, and poor social and moral attitudes. A survey re- 
cently completed under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission, 
described in Craig Thompson’s article, ““You May Not Be Fit to Drive,” which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post on September 11, 1954, finds that 

bad driving—that is, drivers who are incompetent, careless, reckless, inattentive or seemingly 
incapable of accurately judging distance—caused 85.1 per cent of all turnpike accidents and 
97 per cent of the fatalities. . . . Next after the careless, or reckless, driver who doesn’t look 
where he is going, the greatest single menace on the highway is the driver who doesn’t know 
how to handle his vehicle in a skid. 


The article, further on, lists six major categories into which all accidents were 
divided. 

“The titles of the six, in the order of their importance, are: technical skills and 
education, inability to cope with environment, vehicular failure, inattention, per- 
ception, and intoxication.” 

The results of this survey are strikingly similar to the results of my survey, which 
was conducted ten years previously. 

(4) My survey disclosed that, with regard to pedestrian accidents, the person on 
foot, in many cases, either didn’t know what to do or how to act in an emergency. 
In the case of drivers, the same held true, with this addition—many drivers don’t 
want to know the right thing to do (a poor social attitude). 

(5) Accidents occurred generally in spots where there was no police protection; 
but, in many instances, other safeguards were present, such as traffic signals, warn- 
ing signs, and painted lines. 

After studying the results of the survey, I reached the following conclusions. 

(1) Neither enforcement nor engineering, either singly or together, were suffi- 
cient to reduce traffic accidents. It is a physical impossibility to assign a police officer 
to every automobile. And yet if enforcement were the sole means of curbing traffic 
accidents, how else could we be assured that a policeman would be at the right place 
at the right time? Engineers are doing their utmost to make our streets and highways 
safe by such means as installing traffic signals, warning signs, luminous markings, 
and guard rails; by designing and building over- and under-passes (grade separa- 
tions) and divided highways with shoulders sufficiently wide to enable cars which 
have become disabled to park off the traveled part of the road; and by widening 
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traffic lanes. But no highway can be so safely designed that some stupid, reckless, or 
incompetent driver cannot turn it into a deathtrap. 

(2) Highway users, whether they are pedestrians or motorists, must be taught 
to accept their legal and moral responsibilities when they use our streets. They must 
be taught why they should use the safeguards developed by our engineers as well as 
how to use them. Imparting knowledge and developing skills and attitudes in drivers 
are essentially educational functions, and this is no job for an amateur teacher. 

(3) Enforcement, engineering, and education had long been regarded as the 
three keys which would unlock the portals to safer highways. But in 1944, the 
major part of the burden was borne by enforcement and engineering, while little 
had been done in the way of education. This was certainly putting the cart before 
the horse, for education is the basis upon which the other two rest. No law, how- 
ever meritorious, can be effective without the weight of public opinion behind it; 
engineering projects are a waste of taxpayers’ money unless the public is taught how 
to use them. Education develops an attitude of respect and obedience for the law, 
and it imparts the knowledge of how to use efficiently the engineering safeguards. 

Obviously, emphasis must be directed toward safety education, but this education 
must be on different levels. It must reach the child in the elementary school; the 
high school student who is about to become a driver; adults who are both drivers 
and pedestrians; and the elderly, who (born and reared in a different era) have no 
conception of the problems of driving and, because of this, are frequently traffic 
accident victims. 

In 1935, Bill Reardon, who is now my chief supervisor in charge of education 
and public relations, had started a safety program in the schools of the common- 
wealth. He procured equipment to show sound movies in the schools to supplement 
his talks on walking and driving safely. Bill is a veteran of both world wars, and 
in 1944 he was serving in the European theater of operations. Without waiting for 
Bill’s return, I immediately increased the number of the staff who had been carrying 
on the school work from one to ten men. Each of these men was assigned a district; 
each is required to visit every school, elementary and high (junior and senior), 
in his district at least once a year. These men also work with the school authorities in 
establishing and training boy patrols, and they serve as advisers to principals and 
teachers on problems related to traffic safety. 

The legislature took note of the work done by my safety inspectors and established 
a special rating for them as assistant supervisors of safety education. For the year 
ending December 31, 1953, these assistant supervisors conducted 4,461 programs 
before a total audience of 735,412 students in the public, parochial, and private 
schools, junior colleges, and colleges and universities. They also carried out special 
meetings at summer camps during the vacation season. In addition, they conducted 
programs for adults in service, fraternal, business, veteran, and social clubs through- 
out the state, before a total audience of 318,325 persons. 

Safety education was begun in the schools in 1928. In that year, 137 boys and 
girls between the ages of five and fourteen were killed in traffic accidents. During 
the year 1953, the number in that age group killed in traffic accidents had been 
reduced to sixteen. 

An attempt had been made in 1935 to establish driver education programs in the 
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high schools of the commonwealth. It is regrettable that the attempt was unsuccess- 
ful. In 1944, we had 278 public high, vocational, and trade schools in the common- 
wealth but only 48 of these gave any semblance of instruction in driver education. 
This training was restricted entirely to classroom work. I selected a former school 
teacher, Gene Fanning, to revitalize this very important program. The schools were 
hesitant at first because of previous failures, but continued emphasis.on the impor- 
tance of this subject won the co-operation of the school authorities. 

At the present time, we have a total of 276 public and trade high schools in the 
commonwealth and all but 8 give some form of driver education. Schools offering 
the entire program (classroom instruction and practice-driving) total 205, while 64 
give only classroom instruction. During the school year ending June 30, 1954, © 
27,852 students received classroom instruction and 11,631 received the benefit of 
both classroom instruction and practice-driving. This latter group received driver 
education certificates, which in turn entitled either them or their parents to a reduced 
rate on their automobile liability and property damage insurance. The Massachusetts 
State Automobile Dealers Association provided 195 automobiles to high schools, 
without cost, for the practice-driving program. 

During the school year 1953-54, eleven teacher-preparation courses in driver edu- 
cation were conducted at colleges and universities and by the Department of Educa- 
tion through its Division of University Extension. An advanced course in driver edu- 
cation was conducted by Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director of safety education, New 
York University. 

Since driver education was definitely a high school subject,'I organized an Ad- 
visory Committee to the Registrar in Driver Education and Driver Training. This 
committee has continued to function throughout the years and is now headed by Dr. 
Owen B. Kiernan, superintendent of schools in Milton, Massachusetts, and a mem- 
ber of the state Board of Education. Serving on the committee are superintendents, 
high school principals, and representatives from the state Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation, the insurance companies, and the president of the Driver Education 
Teachers’ Association of Massachusetts. At the present time, there is a separate 
driver education section, headed by a supervisor with six assistant supervisors. Their 
duties include the promotion of the program in all schools of the commonwealth— 
public, parochial, and private. They also act as consultants for various educational 
problems and conduct driver license examinations at schools which offer the com- 
plete program. In this latter work, they are assisted by inspectors from our branch 
offices located throughout the state. 

We in the Registry of Motor Vehicles are justly proud of the fact that for the 
years 1952, 1953, and 1954, Massachusetts won the award of excellence for its 
driver education program. In 1952 and 1953, we shared this honor with other states. 
But in 1954, our state was the only one to win this coveted award. 

It is relatively easy to reach school groups in the safety education program. It is 
far more difficult to reach adult motorists. Our approach, through talks given to 
various organizations, has already been described. Obviously, all drivers are not 
joiners. In 1946, we organized a publicity program which included the press, radio, 
outdoor advertising, special events, and (later) television. In addition, we started 
our own publication, the Massachusetts Motor Vehicle Spotlight, which, starting ina 
very modest way, has grown into a fair-sized magazine of fifty-six pages. This 
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covers all registry activities, as well as special studies on child fatalities, changes in 
the Massachusetts Motor Vehicle Law, and reports on public participation in our 
traffic accident reduction program. Over six thousand copies are printed and dis- 
tributed semi-annually. 

During 1953, a twelve-month program of driver education was carried out for 
the personnel of the army, navy, air force, and marines located in the common- 
wealth. The program consisted of talks, round-table discussions, demonstrations, 
and psycho-physical tests. We also had educational displays which were exhibited 
561 days in 298 locations, including exhibits in store windows and at fairs and con- 
ventions. Special displays were continued in our headquarters in Boston and in 
twenty-one branch offices throughout the state. 

Publications printed 10,106 articles featuring official registry highway accident 
prevention programs during 1953. This coverage was distributed through 74 daily, 
232 weekly, and 32 foreign-language newspapers and 136 house organs, which 
resulted in the equivalent of 321 full pages of official activities constantly before 
the reading public. Massachusetts in 1953 had seventy-five radio and television 
stations. Through the wholehearted co-operation of station managers, program and 
special events directors, and news editors, 1,438 regular and special programs on 
highway accident prevention and 31 telecasts were presented. “Special emphasis” 
(seasonal, enforcement, engineering, and educational) spot announcements num- 
bered more than 86,000. Outdoor advertisers in Massachusetts donated more than 
one-half million dollars worth of space to the cause of highway accident pre- 
vention last year. Illuminated spectacular boards located at strategic centers of 
trafic movement carried millions of impressions to the ‘‘man behind the wheel,” 
reminding him of the ever-present hazards of the highway. The total contributions 
of press, radio, television, and outdoor advertising to our official accident prevention 
program exceed a cash equivalent of over three million dollars. 

Our high school driver education teachers have organized the Massachusetts 
Driver Education Teachers’ Association. Our police officers doing safety work in 
the schools formed an organization known as the Police Officers Safety League. Both 
of these are thriving and progressive organizations and are giving material assistance 
to our over-all education program. Last year, over fourteen million pieces of lit- 
erature were distributed through various sources to the citizens of the common- 
wealth. 

The program is paying big dividends. Automobile accidents in Massachusetts in 
1944 resulted in 7.119 deaths per 100,000,000 motor vehicle miles. By 1953, this 
figure had been reduced to 3.849. The national average for 1953 was 7.0. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, my ten-year survey was inaugurated to evaluate the worth of the high 
school program. The names of 1,500 students, then in high school, were selected. 
The first 500 had no formal education in driving; the second 500 had only class- 
room instruction; the third 500 had both classroom instruction and practice-driving. 
As of October 1, 1954, the results of this survey show that the drivers without any 
formal education in driving had 91 per cent more accidents and reportable violations 
than the group which had had the complete program. 

Safety education in Massachusetts has paid big dividends in lives saved. Every 
other state can obtain like dividends provided the proper amount of time and effort 
is invested in a vigorous education program. 


e EDUCATIONAL VALUES IN FACTUAL 
NATURE PICTURES 


WALT DISNEY* 


“| |" HAS given us an increased sense of responsibility, as 

well as deep satisfaction, to hear from national and 
regional educational authorities that our theatrical True- 
Life Adventure films have been accepted as valued aids 
in scholastic extensions. 

The theory that a nominal gap exists between what 
is generally regarded as “entertainment” and what is 
defined as “educational” represents, we have long 
held, an old and untenable viewpoint. The reaction of 
vast numbers of teachers, students, and school exec- 
utives all over America to our nature pictures during the 
past six years has convinced us—and them, apparently 

Was Omar —that the motion picture theater and the academic class- 

room can have much in common in material and meth- 

ods of presentation. The True-Life Adventures are made, and will continue to be 

made, primarily as entertainment. They are not designed specifically for conven- 

tional education. But in my definition, the overlap is implicit. To the extent that 
they are instructive, to that degree we must admit that they may also teach. 

In considering our films from a formal educational viewpoint and as an example 
of technical practice, the factual nature picture presents unique possibilities. Nature 
herself offers as exciting documents her own living creatures. They are not obscure 
abstractions. They allure us with beauty, with grace, with the passions of survival, 
with the concerns of courtship and parenthood, with nobilities of courage, sacrifice, 
and the fundamentals of our own moral order to balance the ferocities imparted to 
them in the act of creation. All these things—this ferment and turmoil and mystery 
of the world around us—exist eternally in field and wood, in desert and mountain 
glen, in river and on seashore, day and night, in the cycle of the seasons. Creation- 
in-operation replenishes the vast hordes of animals and birds, insects and amphib- 
ians, in a pageant prolific beyond man’s thinking, straight from the hands of God. 


Next to his own most intimate self-concerns, man is most fascinated by creatures 
! 
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of the animal kingdom. They have been close to his interest and his fate from time 
beyond the ark. But, despite their countless numbers, few people ever glimpse more 
than the commonest breeds of bird and beast. Nature—if we may speak of her as 
a universal intelligence—jealously guards her secret activities. 

Fearful from experience with the human animal, most wild creatures have with- 
drawn as far as possible from man’s presence. They are hard to find and to observe 
except by those naturalists who devote a lifetime to this fascinating pursuit. This 
fact came most forcefully to our attention in making The Vanishing Prairie. The 
North American plains animals of the temperate zone are especially shy because 
they have been most persistently harried by the in-moving tides of human settle- 
ment. So our first problem in filming wildlife, for its informative as well as enter- 
tainment values, always is to locate its secret haunts and to get within close camera 
range without disturbing the natural behavior of bird and beast. Here the skill and 
craftsmanship of the photographer must match the knowledge of the naturalist. 

To tell the true, full story of living nature, our camera reporters must record it 
in dramatic continuity of action. The observer, patient and resourceful far beyond 
the ordinary, must understand the motives and impulses of wild creatures as well as 
the significance of their behavior. To do this, the cameraman usually must follow 
the animal cycle through the seasons of courtship, contest, parenthood, protection, 
and survival. Often field assignment reveals facts not found in textbooks of the 
natural sciences. It is only by applying this kind of diligence, experience, and under- 
standing that we have been able to present aspects of nature which are genuinely 
instructive. 

In the history of the True-Life Adventures, once we had secured the material for 
the first in the series, Seal Island, a formidable problem of theater practice presented 
itself. The initial picture best told its story in three reels. This was outside the usual 
format, hence challenged the showmanship of exhibitors. Audience response was so 
encouraging, however, that we immediately planned a continuing series, and theater 
men in this country and abroad have found them popular during the past six years. 
With The Living Desert and The Vanishing Prairie, the nature factuals were 
stepped up to full feature length. The enlarged format will be followed in forth- 
coming pictures, too—an animal epic dealing with the empire of the African lion; 
a drama of the far North, The Arctic Wilderness; and orie searching deep into the 
microcosm, called Secrets of Life. 

In response to requests from educational authorities and teacher groups, the True- 
Life Adventures are being made available to the nontheatrical field in 16 mm. reels 
as release obligations permit, through our nontheatrical department. Seal Island and 
Beaver Valley are already on that list. Seal Island actually was born of an Alaskan 
project first intended as a straight educational feature. But so striking and novel was 
the footage of the seal, photographed by Alfred G. Milotte on the Pribilof Islands, 
that we decided to use it theatrically in launching our wildlife dramas. Economics 
also helped dictate the policy. 

Reaction of audiences from the first told us unmistakably that it was the informa- 
tion, as well as the sheer beauty and thrills of wildlife pictures, which was respon- 
sible for their favorable reception. Accuracy was the watchword. There could be no 
distortion of natural facts in the name of theatrical diversion, even though we would 
seek the comic and amusing as well as the ferocious and tragic aspects of living cre- 
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ation. For, if people were to learn about the physical world from our realistic camera 
reports, we had to make sure that what they beheld on the screen was veracious and 
reliable. To that end, we shaped our editorial labors—assembly of the film brought 
in from the field, preparation of the narrative which might help clarify the meaning 
of animal action, and the complementary music which helps release emotional values 
in an audience. 

From all the evidence in six years of nature film production, the universal and 
endless curiosity of people about life in the animal kingdom has been widely stimu- 
lated by our factual reports. Following the opener from Alaska in 1948, came 
Beaver Valley, Nature’s Half Acre, The Olympic Elk, Bear Country, Water Birds, 
Prowlers of the Everglades—each one-half hour long—and then the full features 
about the desert and the prairie. Compliments on these pictures from our own 
industry and many other sources have been very gratifying. None has been more 
highly appreciated than those from the teaching profession. 

In contributing their knowledge of nature to the motion picture screen, wildlife 
photographers are a devoted clan. They work like crack newspapermen on a big 
story. And to them, the haps and mishaps, the events and assaults in the animal 
world, are indeed big stories. Observing the five cardinal “musts” of the good re- 
porter—the who, what, when, where, and why—they round up all the pertinent 
elements for a complete, intelligible account. 

No one, we believe, can have a well-rounded education without some knowledge 
of what goes on in the physical world around us. He must have some orderly 
information about the earth and its multitude of animal wayfarers. They have 
helped define our culture, our arts, our behaviorism, and, indeed, the fundaments 
of our human civilization. This view, I realize, our leading schoolmen fully share. 

We are now adapting versions of the True-Life Adventures to our hour-long 
television programs over the ABC-TV network under the title “Adventureland,” 
which is part of our Disneyland project. In somewhat abridged form, they will reach 
the living room screen. Here, again, the instructional values will be implicit in the 
pictorial entertainment. They are directed as much to adults as to adolescents. 

The assurance from academic leaders that “we also teach” in the expanding 
scheme of public education will continue to be an inspiration to all of us who share 
as a team in the production of pictures which are intended at once to delight the 
senses and to appeal to the mind. 





CLEVELAND BOUND? 


To Pi Lambda Thetans bound for the Cleveland section meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators, the Northern Ohio Alumnze 
Chapter extends a cordial invitiation to attend a tea at the Student Center, 
Lakewood High School, on Saturday, April 2, 1955, at three o'clock. 

Miss Lucille Carroll, national president of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education Association, will be the speaker. 
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e WHEN PEOPLES MEET: 


an Informal Educational Approach to International Co- 
operation 


HANS 8. CC. SPTESGEL™ 


ON’T the Indians and Pakistanis who come to your house get into one another's 

hair?” 

“Surely the Arab students in your center never associate with Englishmen!” 

“Your international group must get bogged down often in organizing a pro- 
gram.” 

A DANGEROUS ASSUMPTION 

The assumption underlying such comments, which sometimes are made to me, 
might read somewhat as follows: because there are different peoples and ethnic 
groups in the world and because these groups often have differing and contrasting 
ideologies, therefore, ipso facto these peoples have difficulty in getting along to- 
gether. This, I submit, is a dangerous conclusion—a half-truth at best—although 
it is assumed in many spheres of our daily life. 

Peoples from various backgrounds can function together. They can and do get 
along well in many face-to-face situations. True, there may be difficulties, but they 
can soon be overcome. I see this happen every day. Let me elaborate on this point 
by describing what goes on at the International Student Center in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, a meeting place for students from all over the world. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENT CENTER 


The International Student Center is housed in an old, spacious home. To 
this center come many of the 2,500 foreign students and scholars doing work 
in the universities, colleges, and hospitals of Greater Boston. An active pro- 
gram is planned and executed principally by the students themselves, with the help 
of a small staff. Activities include lectures, dances, outings, concerts, teas, song 
fests, shows, English classes, and whatever else the imagination and energy of the 
students and staff allow. During a week, hundreds of students, including many 
Americans, cross the center’s threshold. 

The aim of the center, as stated in its constitution, is “to provide a medium 
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through which the interests of students from other lands . . . in Greater Boston may 
be fostered, and international understanding among students may be furthered.” 
The following article describes an attempt to implement this aim. 

Perhaps the best way to begin is to describe one of the activities sponsored by the 
center. Here is what might well happen during an outing. 


TASK-CENTERED ACTIVITIES 

The SOME Committee (scouting, outing, meeting, and eating) has arranged a 
trip to Snowville, New Hampshire—excellent skiing country where the center has 
the use of an old farmhouse. Twelve students have signed up for the weekend. They 
are just getting settled after a three-hour drive. All of them are hungry. The women 
prepare supper, while the men get water at the well and supply wood for the fire- 
places. The student from India has never been in snow-country before, but he 
eagerly carries the logs through the unfamiliar snow to the fireplace. The Norwegian 
chemist is used to outings and shows an Italian philosophy student the finer points 
of chopping wood. In the kitchen, a British girl, the leader of this trip, gives in- 
structions about the preparation of the meal. ‘Oh, no,’’ we can hear her say to a 
Turkish girl, “you mustn’t make the hamburgers so small.’ The American student 
smiles and returns to stirring the soup. Soon, the group eats. Laughter mingles 
with much talk. Singing follows the supper—first, American songs; then, songs 
from other countries. And, inevitably, dishes have to be done (a new experience for 
many a student from abroad). 

There is nothing extraordinary about this situation. It is merely a scene of a 
group of young people having a good time. It just so happens that seven different 
countries are represented by the twelve participants. These students are much too 
preoccupied with having a good time, or getting supper, or learning the latest down- 
hill skiing techniques to let cultural stereotypes interfere. They are engaged in a 
task-centered activity which, in their perception, transcends (and is more important 
than) their cultural differences. 

There are many other activities in which students co-operate in fulfilling a task. 
The center has approximately twenty standing and ad hoc committees, all of them 
composed of students from many countries, e.g., the supper committee, the music 
committee, and the discussions committee. Putting out the monthly News, for 
example, can become an absorbing, creative, and at times frustrating experience for 
a crew of editors, mimeographists, and stamp-lickers. 

How do the participants learn in such international activities? Does the student 
who works on one of the center's committees and takes part in its activities under- 
stand Americans and people from other countries better than the student who does 
not have these experiences? I don’t know. It would be a most difficult assignment to 
determine the answer, partly due to the many variables in any situation. But per- 
haps I can make a subjective guess as to the potential effectiveness of this task- 
centered, functional co-operation. It seems to me that, if any learning takes place, 
it is primarily on the emotional level. I don’t think it is so much a matter of learn- 
ing new facts about, and being intellectually aware of, cultures with whose repre- 
sentatives the student may come in contact. Facts alone, though no doubt helpful 
in furthering international understanding, seem to be of relatively little consequence 
in broadening attitudes beyond the egocentric and ethnocentric stage. (We may be 
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taught, for example, that Negroes have exactly the same bodily and intellectual 
endowment as do other peoples and still be prejudiced against them. Factual infor- 
mation alone about other peoples has severe limitations. )* 

What matters more, it seems to me, is the fact that almost before these students 
have time to reflect on it, they are acting together, enjoying their togetherness, and 
co-operating on getting out the News, for example. Whether an individual student 
preferred Norwegians and Americans to Indians and Nigerians previously on an 
attitudinal level, he now finds himself acting and behaving in concert with them all. 
He and his fellow students now actually work together on a common task, sharing 
many of the joys and disappointments of a group. It is on this mutual-action level 
that I think most understanding and acceptance grow. It is more because the 
center #s international than because it talks about international co-operation that it 
may make a change in the behavior and attitudes of its members. 


THE SETTING FOR PosITIVE CONTACT 


The setting for any kind of gathering—whether international or not—is impor- 
tant. One person can relate successfully to another in a crowded bus, but it is so 
much easier done over some tea. It is almost stressing the obvious to say here that 
we try to make the International Student Center noninstitutional, homelike, and 
informal, with a permissive atmosphere. When the student comes in the front 
door, he should be met and introduced to others; people should take real personal 
interest in him. The process of social intercourse ought to be facilitated as much as 
possible. 

In addition, the center provides a rather unique setting in two respects which 
may further facilitate the formation attitudes of international understanding. First, 
the participating students find themselves away from their own cultures. This may 
mean, in addition to many other factors, that some of the pressures one’s own cul- 
ture can enforce at home are not applicable here. The other day, quite as a matter of 
routine, I introduced two students to one another. One came from South Africa, 
and the other from Nigeria. The South African explained, “At home, we could 
never even talk together.” But, at the center, they could do so very naturally and 
were not transgressing any social rules of their own society. 

Second, the center, though in America, is not necessarily “foreign” to the stu- 
dents from abroad. In a sense, the center belongs as much to the Iranian student 
who comes here as to the American. Here the student from any country may sing his 
songs, voice his opinions, ‘‘let off steam” if need be without seeming to be impolite 
to Americans. In short, he may welcome the opportunity not to feel obliged to 
conform. The way in which some foreign students react to this need to conform to 
the United States culture has been pointed out by Robert B. Zajonc.? Perhaps it is 
easier for the student to feel at home and be accepted here before he can transfer 
this feeling of being at home to groups which are steeped in the ways of the intricate 
American society. 

The combination of these two factors may play an important part in making the 


*Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice (Cambridge, Mass., Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Co., 1954), p. 485. 

* “Aggressive Attitudes of the ‘Stranger’ as a Function of Conformity Pressures,” Human Rela- 
tions, V, No. 2. 
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center attractive to students from abroad. What is probably more basic, however, is 
what was mentioned before; namely, the fact that the center tries to be a friendly, 
homelike place. 


FIRSTHAND CONTACT WITH AMERICAN FAMILIES 


One objective of the International Student Center is to try to assist students to 
see the immediate vicinity of Boston and get to know it and the people who live 
there. We make arrangements every year for hundreds of students to visit Ameri- 
can homes. This is not an easy task, because both students and community hosts have 
to be prepared to meet each other. The student must be encouraged to get acquainted 
with an American family. The community host must be briefed about the interests 
of the student and about such necessary details as where he may meet the stu- 
dent and whether there are any dietary restrictions. Often, as many as twenty-five 
students go to a particular community over the weekend, stay overnight in different 
homes, and meet together with community members for a tour of industries and 
schools, a picnic, and recreation. 

What does the student learn from these visits to American families and Ameri- 
can communities? The result of a brief study conducted by the center on this subject 
suggests that students are often surprised to find Americans so friendly and hospita- 
ble. They may have heard about this hospitality, but they have never fully experi- 
enced it. As one man from Greece put it, ‘My impressions of Americans were from 
sailors—singing in the streets, always with bottles—and movies. I was glad to find 
that people really work and have family life.” . 

Again in this area of the center’s work, the significant learning in terms of im- 


proving international understanding seems not so much to be a case of knowing 
that Americans have refrigerators and plumbing galore, but of knowing and feeling 
that American families are warm, friendly, normal, and surprisingly human. 


CONTROVERSY 


I hope not to have given the impression that we are trying to suppress the honest- 
to-goodness differences that exist between many of the nationals who come to the 
International Student Center. Controversy does have a place; students ought to dis- 
cuss political, social, and philosophical differences and share ideas. 

The question to be raised here is, under what circumstances can such discussions 
lead to creative ends and not become a pooling of ignorance, prejudice, and hos- 
tility? Very often, matters of controversy come up in the informal conversation 
between two or more persons at the center—possibly over a chess board or a cup 
of tea, or in the game room. I have yet to see such an informal conversation flare up, 
although the two parties may be poles apart in their disagreement. 

On many Sundays, more formal discussions are held. A member of the discus- 
sions committee chairs these meetings. Although this leader sets a friendly tone, 
controversy arises at times. Topics such as the Arab-Israeli situation, or the Pakistan- 
India deadlock, are sure to cause heated discussion which can easily degenerate into 
argument with no real give and take. But we have found that a cup of tea after such 
a meeting, combined with a tension-releasing joke, can work wonders. Students will 
mingle afterwards and, though holding on to their convictions, will talk amiably 
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with their ““opponents.’’ It seems as though when two people come face to face, they 
no longer have such a strong need to be as defensive as when they are in the larger 
group. Several weekend seminars are also held during the year, when about twenty 
students go to a nearby farm or estate to discuss a particular topic, such as “‘national- 
ism,”’ or “economic development,” or “‘colonialism.”’ Faculty members of local uni- 
versities are invited as resource leaders to these seminars, which produce remarkably 
mature discussion and thinking. Going for a walk after discussions, taking part in 
informal recreation, and eating meals with each other can often bring such a group 
together emotionally—which certainly has its positive effects on the intellectual dis- 
cussions afterwards. 

Sometimes we are unable to discuss a certain topic. Sometimes the intellectual- 
emotional rift between two points of view is so deep that even the ‘‘neutral’”’ setting 
of the center cannot lessen it. About a year ago, we attempted to plan a seminar of 
the Arab-Israeli controversy, but it was impossible to make any headway. Even in 
the planning phase, the two parties seemed unable and unwilling to have any kind 
of sharing of ideas. 


IN CONCLUSION 


These, then, are some of the factors which, in the International Student Center, 
seem to make for fairly amiable person-to-person contacts among peoples from 
various backgrounds. We are very much aware of the fact that the ultimate test for 
this informal, international enterprise comes when the student returns to his coun- 
try. It is there where it will be shown whether any new attitudes favorable to other 
peoples are firmly enough anchored in him to withstand less favorable attitudes 


which may be predominant in his old environment. (Some studies are now going 
forward in this area, and their results are eagerly awaited.) * 

Let me conclude by stating again that the assumption that peoples from many 
nations can live together in a limited geographical area and work together on a given 
project has been amply illustrated in a number of international groups (the 
secretariat of the United Nations, various summer work camps and seminars, and 
international houses and centers, such as ours). It can be done. In fact, this kind of 
international co-operation is rather easily accomplished in face-to-face groups work- 
ing for a common objective. It is the experience of international organizations such 
as ours that quite soon participants in them can learn to look upon others more as 
humans to be liked or disliked because of their personal qualities and not so much 
as nationals from this or that country. 


* Ruth and John Useem, “Changes in the Character and Outlook of Western-Educated Indians,” 
News Bulletin (Institute of International Education), XXX, No. 1. 

M. Brewster Smith and Joseph B. Casagrande, ‘“The Cross-Cultural Education Projects: a Prog- 
ress Report,” Items (Social Science Research Council), VII, No. 3. 











e EDUCATION FOR OLDER ADULTS 


SHATA LING* 


gece a friend, who enjoys the self-appointed title ‘‘the oldest driver in the 
county,” sent me the following message. 

I’ve covered ten thousand miles in the car and from Roaring Gap to New York, everyone 
is talking about the problem of the aging. I’m glad people are finally aware of us and realize that 
we'll be around for quite a while. Our Board of Education is going to have to do something 
about “‘educatin’ us old uns.” 

While the word, gerontology, may be so new that it can be found only in an 
unabridged dictionary, the problems concerned with the aging are multiplying so 
fast that gerontology will soon become a household word. In less than ten years, 
concepts of aging have changed drastically. No longer can older people be desig- 
nated merely as those living in their ‘second childhood” or as men and women 
worthy of, and capable of, only ‘‘rocking chair’’ existences. 

Possibly, the very numbers of men and women in the group of those over sixty- 
five years of age have caused this change in attitudes and philosophy. Whatever the 
cause, modern gerontology is concerned with the 

conservation of aging population. . . . It calls, primarily, for placing emphasis upon human 
values. It is concerned with the maximum well-being of the individual and the maximum 
effective use of our population of all ages. 

‘Maximum effective use of our population of all ages” has special significance 
when considered in conjunction with statistics on our aging population. Because of 
the increase of twenty years in life expectancy, the United States now has nine- 
teen million people in the over-sixty category. Actuaries estimate that in the next ten 
years this group will increase to twenty-three million, while the number of those in 
the category of people aged fifty to fifty-nine should rise to between sixteen and 
eighteen million. Recently, the United States Bureau of the Census pointed out 
that a person sixty-five years old today can expect to live another 14.1 years! The 
fastest growing segment of our population is now the group seventy-five years of 
age and older, rather than the group of children one to five years old. There is a 
bumper crop of senior citizens who have unmet educational needs. 

Slowly, and with some prodding from interested and enlightened leadership, edu- 
cation is assuming its responsibility for making available information that may mean 





© SHATA LING is research assistant in the Division of Gerontology, Institute of Human 
Adjustment, University of Michigan. 


2 Clark Tibbitts, “Conservation of Our Aging Population,” The Governor's Conference on Prob- 
lems of the Aging (North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare), 1952. 
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that this life extension of twenty years can be a meaningful period—a time of good 
health and mental and spiritual development. Adults in the older age groups are 
eagerly searching for opportunities for continued learning experiences and roles in 
society commensurate with their capacities. There has been increasing interest in 
ways and means of developing programs for the older adult. Public schools, univer- 
sities, churches, opportunity schools, unions, and libraries are but a few of the insti- 
tutions and agencies seeking to find answers for the large numbers of people who are 
living far beyond their years of gainful employment and who have capacities for 
learning and the time in which to cultivate and enlarge their interests. 

The University of Michigan was one of the first institutions to offer programs to 
help men and women adjust to the problems of aging. I shall attempt, briefly, to 
describe some of the work done during the past few years. The Division of Geron- 
tology of the Institute of Human Adjustment offered its first course in 1948—a 
non-college-credit course, with a fee of $5.00. The class lasted sixteen weeks and 
attracted fifty-one students. Previous research done by the staff of the Institute of 
Human Adjustment had indicated how older people, themselves, felt about being 
old. With this study as a guide, it was possible to identify the major problems con- 
cerned with aging and to offer information that would assist in solving them. 
Members of the university faculty with a real understanding for older people were 
the lecturers, and each session included a discussion period. The chief complaints 
of the class were that the course ended all too soon and there was never enough dis- 
cussion time. This has been our experience also. 

The Division of Gerontology presented one of the first, if not the first, university 
telecourse on aging. “Living in the Later Years: Hobbies Put to Work’’ stressed the 
positive side of aging and, through the use of mass media, presented older persons 
in roles other than the traditional—‘humoring the old folks,” so-called “second- 
class citizens,” and the oft-enunciated, ““You’ve worked hard all your life; now is 
the time to take it easy.” Thousands of persons were seeing older people who had 
hobbies which provided satisfactions for the older adult and were of benefit to 
others. 

A course, “Preparation for Retirement,’ presented by the Division of Gerontol- 
ogy, was offered to employees, fifty-five years of age and older, of the Detroit Edison 
Company. This course was sponsored by the personnel department of the company 
and was open to husbands and wives of the employees, as well. Lectures dealt with 
the physiological and psychological aspects of aging, financing old age, where to 
live in retirement, and other subjects of general interest to a group whose members 
were seeking information relative to planned preparation for their leisure years. 

During the spring of 1954, through the Extension Service of the University of 
Michigan, the Division of Gerontology offered a course, “Understanding Your 
Older Folks.” This course attracted, in Detroit, sixty-one persons of varying ages— 
twenty-five to seventy-eight. It was given, primarily, for middle-aged persons with 
young families still to be reared, who, at the same time, had older parents for whom 
they had both moral and financial responsibility. An unusually large number of men 
enrolled in the course. The youngest person in the class, a woman of twenty-five, 
wanted “‘to get the drop on this so that I can live more understandingly with my 
husband’s mother. We'll be married in a few months and we will be making our 
home with her.” 
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The oldest person, again a woman, said she wanted to understand some of the 
changes that were a part of her aging so that she could have a more wholesome 
family relationship with her children and grandchildren. Still another member of 
the class, a middle-aged son of aging parents, enrolled because he wanted help in 
examining his responsibility towards his parents in the light of continued heavy 
financial demands from a growing family. 

Lectures were given by authorities in each field and covered such pertinent sub- 
jects as ‘‘Physiological Aging,’”’ ““Where Do Older People Live,” ‘“When Illness 
Strikes,” ‘‘Mental Health and Aging,” and ‘‘Security, Investments, and Legal Prob- 
lems of Older People.” Following a lecture, the class was divided into small dis- 
cussion groups where opportunity was given for relating, on a more specific level, 
the points presented in the lecture. “Creative Activities,’’ the last lecture, was fol- 
lowed by a hobby show. Each class member brought someone from his family—the 
young woman brought her future mother-in-law; parents brought middle-aged sons 
and daughters. Opportunity was thus given for the older person to exhibit skills in 
a socially acceptable situation and for both generations to gain perspective toward 
their individual situations. 

Each summer since 1948, the University of Michigan has offered an annual con- 
ference on aging. From the beginning, these conferences have attracted the nation- 
wide attention of educators, representatives of labor and management, the medical 
profession, social workers, representatives of governors’ commissions on aging, and 
experts in the field of housing. Since 1951, in chronological order, the conferences 
have covered ‘Rehabilitation of the Handicapped Worker over Forty,” ‘Housing 
the Aged,” ‘Employment of the Older Worker,” and “Aging—Everybody’s Busi- 
ness.”” The proceedings of these conferences are published by the University of 
Michigan Press and have been in constant demand since publication. 

Education of the older adult is a many-sided subject. It is impossible, in a paper 
of this length, to deal with it in anything but the most cursory fashion. Education 
for Later Maturity, soon to be published by the Adult Education Association of the 
United States of America, deals in a specific, scholarly, and practical manner with the 
many aspects of aging. As Dr. Wilma Donahue says in the Introduction, 

Education for Later Maturity is a book of importance to every group and to every level of 
education because “aging’’ is a phenomenon that effects every individual, every person who 


has living parents or other relatives for whom he has responsibility, every child who is growing 
up in a society heavily weighted with older adults—thus every member of the community. 


The book is predicated upon a basic philosophy: aging is a lifelong process; 
significant changes occur by middle age; and, while certain skills may be lost, 
others more than compensate. The book is challenging to all of us since it points 
out, most dramatically, that an individual at fifty still has an average life expectancy 
of almost twenty-five years—almost as many years as he has already lived as an 
adult! 

The handbook, Education for Later Maturity, is a practical book because it exam- 
ines the question of changes in individual capacities and the older individual’s 
adaptation to these changes. Irving Lorge, in his chapter on ‘Capacities of Older 
Adults,” offers documented, statistically significant material of value to the educator. 
It is heartening to see a paragraph like this. 
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Whenever learning ability is measured in terms of powerability, i.e., without stringent time 
limits, the evidence is clear that the learning ability does not change significantly from 
age 20 to 60 years. Bright people of 20 do not become dull by 60, nor do dull young people 
become moronic by 60. An individual at 60 can learn the same kinds of knowledge, skill, and 
appreciation at 60 that he could at 20 years of age. 


The chapter on ‘‘Educational Programming” grew out of the needs of adult edu- 
cators already working in the field. They believed that information about existing 
programs would be useful if presented with emphases on the following: (1) brief 
description of the program, (2) who, and how many, are served, (3) who are not 
served by the program, (4) how the program originated, (5) motivational methods 
used, (6) the relationship of older persons to the initiation and conduct of the pro- 
gram, (7) how the program is financed, (8) content of the program, (9) kind of 
staff members used and their particular qualifications, (10) difficulties encountered, 
and (11) evaluation of the program. ‘‘Educational Programming” is more than 
a chapter. It is a manual for those communities and individuals about to initiate 
programs, either at local, state, or federal levels. Seldom does one book offer so 
much for the general public, on the one hand, and for the specialist, on the other. 

As an educator, as a mother, as a grandmother, and as one on the brink of that 
fiftieth year—with almost a half-century of usable years ahead of me—I am grateful 
for the enlightenment that has come to me through my association with the older 
adults in this country. 
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This is a two-way education. The employer learns that prisoners are people (to 
use the phrase Kenyon Scudder’ has made memorable in his book, Prisoners Are 
People). The employer, as a taxpayer, has been supporting a crime prevention and 
treatment policy, second in cost only to war. He has conceived it as war against 
crime. Now he learns that the individuals who have created the crime problem may 
respond to normal employment and friendly personal relationships. He may become 
interested in the human beings who are likely to get into trouble but who are not yet 
in prison—the potential alcoholics, the restless, the disorganized. As a civic leader, 
he has a part to play in the molding of public opinion .When crime is under- 
stood as a problem which can be solved by science, religion, and education, we 
will have come a long way from the thumbscrew and the lash. When prisoners are 
permitted, under proper safeguards, to work normally in the community, we are pro- 
moting the cause of general education. But let me make it clear that, unless there is 
adequate diagnosis, no amount of opportunity, of “getting a break,” or “having a 
fair chance”’ is going to rehabilitate the individual who has fundamental personality 
distortion. The causes for this distortion must be studied by the social worker, 
doctor, psychologist, psychiatrist, and teacher. There must be a differential diagnosis 
based on the teamwork approach. Next, a plan of treatment must be put into effect. 
Finaily, the individual may be considered convalescent and ready for limited com- 
munity participation, which should be practiced under guidance for some time be- 
fore complete freedom is restored. It should be noted also that orderly behavior in an 
institution is no evidence that a person has learned to adjust in a community. Institu- 
tions, like schoolrooms, are most comfortable for teachers when an orderly routine 
is established. However, there are individuals who need to “explode” in order that 
we can learn what is the matter with them mentally. These individuals cannot re- 
ceive the benefit of training, of skill, or discipline until their inner problems are 
solved. 





CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Conformity must not be mistaken for learning. A person protects his inner 
weakness by every possible means. The weakness lies in its secret place. If you ap- 
proach it, he will do anything to defend it—even to the point of conformity—even 
when being agreeable is very distasteful. Teachers can deceive themselves that they 
have accomplished something, while nothing whatever has been done to reach the 
cause of trouble. 

(2) Delinquents (like most of us) may mask their feelings of aggression, dis- 
trust, inferiority, or dependence upon others in a variety of ways. Teachers must 
learn to be alert to detect danger signals and to read them correctly. No learning 
goes on unless it is in accord with inner feelings of the learner. 

(3) Education, in the hands of a dedicated teacher (reinforced by diagnosis), 
can redeem delinquents. There can be no greater satisfaction to a teacher. 

(4) A reformatory is a laboratory where every human failing and every human 
virtue may be observed. It contains, within its small compass, the whole of human 
potential. It is, therefore, a glorious field for the teacher. 


? Kenyon Scudder, Prisoners Are People (New York: Doubleday and Co., 1952). 
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e ADULT EDUCATION FOR A NEW WORLD 


Lawrence Frank's View* 


1. What do you think should be the basic goals of the adult education move- 
ment in the United States today? 


The basic goals of adult education may be found in our democratic aspirations. 
These express our faith in people, in their ability to think, to learn, to govern them- 
selves. Our goals are based on a belief that it is both possible and desirable, both 
feasible and necessary, to maintain a self-correcting, self-repairing, self-adjusting 
social order. 

Our social order must be continually altered as we strive for a democratic way 
of life. Our established legal, political, economic, family, religious, educational and 
other institutions and practices must be continually adapted along with our chang- 
ing ways of life. Our accepted beliefs and assumptions must also be continually 
revised and reformulated as we gain new knowledge and understanding. 

To work out these adjustments and corrections we rely not upon coercion and 
regimentation but upon self-education and increasing understanding by all mem- 
bers of society. 

The aim of adult education is to help people learn how to see themselves and 
their society more clearly, to think about their problems more critically, and to try 
to cope with them more intelligently and creatively. These tasks can be achieved 
only by healthy, mature persons. Adult education should seek, above all, to foster 
healthy personalities in order to maintain a healthy society. 

Scientists, artists, physicians, engineers, must continually criticise and revise their 
assumptions and techniques in the light of growing knowledge and experience. In 
the same way, all members of our social order (which, like science, art, medicine 
or engineering, is a human enterprise) must learn to continually criticise and 
revise their ways of thinking and acting as the only way of approaching our 
democratic goal values. 

While legislation and other formal actions are necessary to put many social 
changes into effect, the actual process of change takes place in the minds and hearts 
of individual men and women and in their relationships to other men and women. 
We are all faced nowadays with the necessity of altering our customary patterns 
and habits. We all need help in understanding these necessary changes and accept- 
ing them in our daily lives—at home, at work, in neighborhood and community. 
We need help in making these transitions with the least possible personal demoral- 





Reprinted from April, 1953, Adult Leadership, monthly publication of the Adult Education 
Association of the United States of America. 
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ization and social turmoil. We need to learn how to work out these adjustments 
together. 

To help men and women cope with social change, the adult education movement 
should seek to focus the concern of adults—in all their varied roles and activities— 
upon their essential responsibilities as members of a free society. Every individual 
today has the high privilege and the heavy responsibility of re-examining his beliefs, 
his conduct, his relationships, in the light of new ideas, new ways of testing beliefs, 
now becoming available. Adult education should help us all to participate in this 
process of social self-repair and renewal as a way of reaching toward our basic 
democratic aspirations. 


2. Which social factors and conditions help us and which hinder us in formu- 
lating and achieving these goals of adult education? 


In these times, people are perplexed and confused by rapid changes that are 
making so many long-accepted beliefs and patterns of living obsolete, even when 
they haven’t recognized the fact of obsolescence. We have not yet learned fully to 
live with the automobile, and we now are expected to learn to live with atomic 
energy. We haven't learned to think clearly in national or hemispheric terms and 
we are now forced by events to think in terms of a world community. 

We are hindered in formulating and achieving the basic goals of adult educa- 
tion by our individual uncertainties arising from the disruption of personal, face 
to face, neighbor to neighbor, friend to friend relationships, the breakdown of the 
former close-knit community, the mushrooming rise of urbanized industrial re- 
gions. 

The growth of our technological system is creating stresses and confusions in 
our social order, because it produces conflicts within our traditions, legal and moral 
codes and authorities. We have no clear common answer to the question: “What can 
and should I, as an individual citizen, do about crime or narcotics or local govern- 
ment or race relations or world peace?’’ Even when we join (or organize) a group to 
improve our school or promote international understanding, we often feel frus- 
trated, helpless. Too often our committees report that the task of building safer 
highways or cleaning up the slums is not beyond the possibility of accomplish- 
ment but is beyond the power of a small group working within a time limit. 

We are torn by so many demands for our time and attention that we often be- 
come apathetic and discouraged. 

Paradoxically, the very number of answers, solutions, panaceas that are thrust 
before us, adds to our confusions. The very multiplicity of hopefully helpful ad- 
visors—the eager army of counselors, commentators, columnists, experts, agencies, 
committees, commissions and councils—increases our perplexity. 

Another obstacle which stands between us and our democratic aspirations is our 
reluctance to admit that many of our traditional beliefs and institutionalized habits 
have become outmoded. Because we are reluctant to admit they are no longer 
effective, we like to blame someone else for our failures and frustrations, in order 
to release our anxieties and resentments. Unable to escape the need for change, 
we are caught between the desire for advance and the temptation to regress whether 
by driving our schools back to the three R’s, favoring isolationism, or demanding 
curbs on criticism, question and dissent. Some of us would like to revert to the 
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“idyllic yesterday” that seems in retrospect so safe and certain. We forget, however, 
that our forefathers faced equivalent uncertainties and equal challenges in their 
day and courageously created institutions and a way of life expressive of enduring 
democratic goals as they understood them. 

But on the positive side, we have more leisure time, more education, more wide- 
spread literacy, more opportunity and more energy for new and fulfilling interests 
and activities. We are better prepared than ever before to continue our education 
as adults. 

More importantly, in some areas of life we are becoming less inclined to rely 

.on unexamined, traditional beliefs and practices. We are beginning to look to 
science for more practical and realistic approaches to our problems. We are begin- 
ning to try to apply recent insights and new ways of thinking in working out solu- 
tions. In some areas we have achieved considerable progress—as in the agricultural 
extension system, which is increasingly translating the results of research in the 
laboratory to the farmer in his field. In other areas, we are only beginning—as in 
the field of applying modern scientific thinking and problem solving to our per- 
sonal and social relations. 

More and more we are trying to find intelligent, humanly desirable answers to 
our problems and constructive ways of resolving our anxieties. Many of our search- 
ings—in classes and courses, in discussion and action groups—are recognized as 
adult education. Many other activities may not be called adult education but are 
actually educational in effect. Most of the things we do have some educational 
aspect—positive or negative. When we sing in a choir, or square dance, or attend 
a union meeting, we are learning to communicate and share with other people, 
and we are learning how to do things with them. We seek advice and reorientation 
from psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers and counselors of all kinds. We 
turn to the mass media—newspapers, movies, radio, TV, books, periodicals—for 
information and guidance, although sometimes we or those in control of these 
powerful means of communication are not fully aware of their educational responsi- 
bilities. 

In our communities, disorganized as some of them may be, there are promising 
and inspiring efforts more fully to develop agencies and services to meet our 
common needs. We join citizens committees and human-relations commissions and 
soil-conservation districts. We use a variety of informal means to improve our 
family living, our communities, our country and our world. All of these, to the 
extent that they recognize the worth of the individual personality and of human 
dignity, promote the basic goals of adult education. 


Herbert Thelen's View* 


1. In what way would you say the conditions in American society described 
by Lawrence Frank are a challenge to adult education? 


Lawrence Frank assumes, I think, that the many social confusions which trouble 
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combine creatively his research interests and his concern with the improvement of 
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people today set the tasks for adult education and the adult education movement. 
People are continually faced with the necessity of making choices or formulating 
and carrying out decisions, but they are confused and troubled because there seem 
to be no very clear-cut standards by which choices can be made and no commonly 
accepted rules by which decisions can be reached. Adult education should be con- 
cerned with helping people join to clear up their confusions and to set new stand- 
ards of thought and action that are in keeping with the realities of an industrial 
society. 

What does this view of the tasks of adult education mean to us from an educa- 
tional point of view? We need to look at the fact of the social confusion he men- 
tions from two angles. First, we need to understand that confusion sets up problems 
for people to solve. In a confused situation an action which one person takes may 
make it harder for another person to carry out the action he wants to take. As the 
number of people involved in a confused situation increases, the more difficult it 
becomes for each one to carry out any action. The problems generated in this way 
are social problems because the efforts of more than one person (sometimes of many 
people) are needed to get the problems solved. In other words, if we are to clear 
up social confusions, we are going to have to do so by the joint action and combined 
resources of groups of people. 

Second, we need to understand that a confused situation forces people in it to 
learn. They find that their attitudes, beliefs, and habits conflict with the different 
attitudes, beliefs and habits of other people. Although they want to solve their 
problems as they see these, they are at the same time often reluctant to give up their 
present ways of interpreting and valuing their thoughts and actions. Yet if part 
of the confusion lies in conflicting outlooks, they will not be able to solve their 
problems without making some changes in their beliefs and attitudes, without 
relearning, however much they may also need to work on the external aspects of 
the situation. 

Social confusion poses social problems for people to solve by action and it 
necessitates that they do some relearning of their beliefs and attitudes. I think it 
is important that these aspects of social confusion be seen together. As I see it, the 
situations for the education of adults must be learning-action situations. Only 
through action can people get any kind of test of the learning they have done. For 
this reason learning is not complete without action. And the difficulties in action 
which people feel motivate and guide the processes of relearning. 


2. Would you explain what you think the present responsibilities of adult 
leadership are? 


In understanding what the adult leader can do, it is important to take the concept 
of the learning-action situation into consideration. If people are to handle a learning- 
action situation effectively, they must face and accept the realities of that situation 
and develop ways of dealing with those realities effectively. The first job of a 
leader is to help his group of people face the realities of their situation. We need 
reality-centered leadership. 

It is important that leaders and groups face all of the relevant realities, not just 
some of these. Otherwise, problems will not be solved and some needed learnings 
will be neglected. The realities of a learning-action situation are of three kinds— 
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the realities of the physical world, of the social world and of the personal world. 

Any person with sufficient scientific training or with access to accumulated sci- 
entific knowledge can come to understand in general what the realities of the physi- 
cal world are. He does not need other people around him to get the understanding 
he needs. He does not have to be a member of a group in order to educate himself 
about physical realities. 

The case is different with social realities. These realities include established 
power relations, hierarchies of status, standards and rules set for the control of 
social effort. And these realities are not independent from the group of people 
affected by them. They are determined or legislated by the group. Some of these 
are formulated and written down, in our laws for example. But others we hold at 
the subconscious level, and they interfere with our thinking and working together, 
without anyone’s being aware that they interfere or even that they exist. Even where 
they are written down or put into words, people give different meanings to the 
“same” norms or sets of standards. People have to learn to probe these realities 
in order to face them. And a group of people can face them better than an indi- 
vidual can by himself. One of the duties of leadership is to help a group learn to 
face the social realities which are part of the problem to be solved. 

Realities of the personal world—personalities and interpersonal relationships— 
have to be taken into account, too, when people are trying to clarify confusion 
through discussion and action. We usually deal with personal realities at the gossip 
level as we interpret and judge the behavior of others. But leadership here has the 
job of helping the members of a group realize that people and their problems are 
significant to the group as a whole only to the extent that these people or their 
personal problems help or hinder the group in performing its task or solving its 
problem. In other words, leadership has the job of helping people become more 
objective and less judgmental in facing the personal realities of the members of a 
group and in assessing these realities as part of the problem to be solved. 

Any group of people which is going to get anywhere in working on a problem 
will need to decide what the extent or limits of its problems are and agree on 
standards and rules for guiding its own behavior as a group. Unless a group reaches 
such agreements, it is hard for members to assess their abilities and functions, to 
take part in group tasks, and to participate in determining and carrying out pro- 
cedures for action. A group needs to understand its own standards and rules in 
order to modify or change them when they interfere with the group’s process of 
solving a problem. Any effective learning-action group needs, therefore, to study 
its own patterns and processes of operation as a group. 

Leadership means here an ability to help a group see the relationships between 
the various kinds of reality which are part of its problem. This requires data and 
evidence. A group needs data and evidence about its own operations. It also needs 
data and evidence about social realities outside the group which the group is trying 
to understand and change. One of the main tasks of adult leaders is to help groups 
to find what data and evidence they need, to collect and interpret it, and to change 
their plan and methods of working in the light of what they have learned. 

If a group is to have an adequate understanding of the various realities it faces 
and if it is to be productive in solving its problems, it will need people with diverse 
sorts of abilities, with different kinds of opinions, with various types of sensitivities. 
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If all members of a group act alike, think alike, and feel alike, the group will be 
no wiser than any one individual in it. The variety and number of members needed 
will depend upon the problem to be solved, upon the realities to be faced and 
understood. An effective learning-action group does not mold its members into a 
pattern of drab conformity. It honors and cultivates individual differences in the 
group because they help it act more wisely and learn more than any individual 
could do, acting alone or studying by himself. 

I would say, finally, that leadership has the duty of helping a group to choose 
activities and problems which are within the power and resources of the group 
and its members to solve. A group of people needs to feel that what it does is 
significant—is important enough, difficult enough, necessary enough to challenge 
its best thinking and effort. But it needs also to be able to make progress in its 
action, to keep its procedures for carrying out its program and reaching its goals 
manageable and under control. 


Kenneth Benne's View* 


1. How far do you agree with Lawrence Frank’s analysis of the goals of adult 
education and with Herbert Thelen’s conception of the responsibilities which 
follow for the adult leader? 


I agree with Lawrence Frank that the major task of adult education today is to 
make it possible for all adults to join in clarifying the social confusions of our time. 
I agree also that this means a reconstruction of outmoded attitudes and beliefs for 
the individual and a reconstruction of archaic patterns and institutions for the 
society. Moreover, as Frank suggests, in a changing and self-repairing society this 
doesn’t mean one big splurge of rethinking and relearning, of adult education, and 
then unchanging patterns and beliefs. It means the creation of continuing oppor- 
tunities for reeducation in the society and the habit of life-long relearning and 
rethinking in the individual. 

I agree with Herbert Thelen that people will really accomplish remaking of 
their ideas and attitudes only as their education is closely related to their efforts 
to solve the problems of their daily lives, to their efforts to decide and act in a 
perplexing and confused social environment. And I share his idea that people will 
learn to act wisely only as they learn to face and to control social realities and 
personal realities which are part of the problems they have to solve. This means 
helping people to use all of the organizations to which they belong or which they 
may join as means to their reeducation. It means also a reality-centered adult leader- 
ship, able to help people probe and reshape the social and personal realities (to 
understand and manage themselves) in working out effective solutions for their 
difficulties. 

So far I agree. But there is one assumption in Frank’s statement, and perhaps 
in Thelen’s also, which causes me trouble. Frank seems to assume that the American 
people have a pretty clear and common agreement on the meaning of our demo- 





© As a student of educational philosophy, KENNETH D. BENNE has spent many 
years in clarifying the ideas and ideals of democracy as a way of life. Convinced 
that education for wisdom requires both ethical and scientific disciplines, he has 
tried to see these two disciplines together. For the past year he has been on the 
staff of ADULT LEADERSHIP in Chicago. 
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cratic values and aspirations. Moreover, he seems to assume that all of us Americans 
accept the democratic ideology as our way of life without conflict or reservations. 
I wish this were true. I wish it because I believe we, as Americans, should educate 
ourselves toward clear and common democratic convictions. 

But can we safely assume such convictions? I doubt if we Americans have a 
common understanding of what democracy means, save in general, almost ritualistic, 
terms. I doubt if we are wholeheartedly committed to the ideas and values of 
democracy in all of our working relationships, in our jobs, in our homes, in our 
schools and our churches. Isn’t each of us in continual danger of identifying what 
he happens to believe deeply or what his occupational group or his social class 
believes, with democracy? And since these beliefs of various individuals don’t agree 
but conflict at points, sometimes deeply, this identification doesn’t resolve the con- 
flicts in belief which exist in our society. It merely further confuses the meaning 
of democracy. And, since ‘“‘democracy”’ is a sacred word for most of us, something 
we ought to believe in, we merely add to our actual conflicts and differences the 
unctuous horror of a holy war in which we try to prove that I and mine are the 
true believers and the others who disagree are heretics and dissenters to be con- 
verted, suppressed or, in extreme cases of disagreement, destroyed. 

The conflict really goes deeper than a conflict between persons and groups. It 
is also a conflict within the mind and person of each of us. Each of us lives and 
moves in several groups, not one. And these different groups are unevenly de- 
mocratized. Our family may accept and live democracy; the place where we work 
may operate on quite different notions of interpersonal relations and social control. 
Or the opposite may be true. The point is, we incorporate democratic and non- 
democratic values and standards in the very fabric of our personal lives. We have 
ways of easing the internal conflict—‘“democracy” is all right in theory but in 
practice it won’t work—or—‘‘democracy’”’ works when you don’t have to be effi- 
cient but where it’s a matter of dollars and cents you have to be efficient first. 
Probably less often we face the conflicts directly, clarify our democratic values rela- 
tive to the realities of our situation, and put our clarified values to the test of 
action and evaluation. 


2. What role does your analysis suggest for ADULT LEADERSHIP? 


If I am right about the conflicts in the basic ideology of American people today, 
it is dangerously misleading to assume that we as Americans are through and 
through democratic in our standards and goals of human relationships and social 
effort. The task of adult education must be in part uncovering to ourselves our 
conflicts in basic values and help in building common democratic values to guide 
our thinking and our action. Adult leadership, aware of its educational responsi- 
bilities, must learn to lead people in philosophizing about basic values, especially 
the values of democracy and its alternatives, as well as in developing realistic and 
informed plans and programs of action. 


3. Will you suggest more specifically where you see American people as 
ideologically divided between democracy and other ideologies? 


I will try. Let’s illustrate these conflicts in the area of ideals relative to leader- 
ship and social control. No adult leader concerned with his role can rightly avoid 
facing these conflicts in himself and in his organization. 
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Two non-democratic ideologies of leadership are just as authentically parts of 
the American tradition as are democratic goals and assumptions. It is precisely 
because they are authentic elements in our tradition and culture that we cannot 
safely assume that we are through-and-through democratic or that we need give 
no explicit educational attention to ideologies as well as to knowledges, methods 
and skills. 

One of these we may call the individualistic conception of man and society. The 
assumption here is that individual persons are basically atoms, not unique organiza- 
tions of social relationships and processes. Individual interests, on this view, are 
irreconcilable. Common interests cannot be developed through joint deliberation 
and learning. Efforts to develop common interests among persons are resisted as 
necessarily affronts to individuality, however much individuals participate in con- 
trolling and directing these efforts. The task of leadership is not to work toward 
consensus but rather to work out compromises among irreconcilable interests. The 
policy-making situation is not a learning situation in which new common interests 
are forged out of the controlled conflict of differing interests. It is rather a balancing 
of power among competing individual and partisan interests with these interests 
going through the discussion and deliberation unchanged. Our parliamentary 
system of control and decision in many respects reflects this individualistic concep- 
tion of man and society and of leadership. While it has elements in common with a 
democratic conception, it seems to me non-democratic in important respects. 

Or take another ideology. Here it is assumed that wise policies cannot be attained 
or social order maintained unless a special leadership group is in control. Some 
people are regarded as inherently better able to lead than others—whether through 
aristocratic birth, native endowment or special access to truth. It is the task of the 
leadership group to set goals and evaluate purposes. The rank and file are brought 
in to implement goals which are set by those legitimately in authority. Theirs not 
to reason why. Theirs but to follow the dictates of a wisdom in which they can 
never fully share. The task of adult leadership (except for the originators at the 
apex of social control) is to funnel the wisdom of the policy makers to the rank 
and file, to sell them on the decreed goals, to persuade them to lend their efforts 
to achieving them. 

Here, all too simply stated, are authentic alternatives to a democratic ideology 
of leadership and social control within American practice arid tradition. The demo- 
cratic conception has already been discussed by Frank and Thelen. It assumes that 
persons are part and parcel of the social fabric, though unique and precious centers 
of choice and judgment within it. It assumes that persons can together face a com- 
mon reality of problems and difficulties and work jointly toward a common view 
and a common program of self-control and self-propelled action. It affirms that a 
social policy is poorer than it need be unless it incorporates the insights of all unique 
individuals affected by it in its development. It assumes, simply but fundamentally, 
that individuals can learn from each other in deliberation and become the better 
for it, that the common view is better than the individual view, if the conditions 
of its working out are genuinely cooperative. It is the task of leadership, in the 
democratic view, to help people develop and establish these conditions of coopera- 
tive learning and action throughout the fabric of their lives. 

(Continued on page 121) 

















Dear Pi Lambda Thetan: 


It was indeed gratifying, in the case of the two groups petitioning for charters in 
the fall, to have the necessary chapter votes returned before the sixty days allowed 
for voting on the question of establishment of a college chapter. The Honor Society 
at Ball State Teachers College became Alpha Tau Chapter, our seventy-fifth, on 
November 13; and Pi Lambda at Southern Illinois University is scheduled to become 
Alpha Upsilon Chapter on January 22. Helen Pearson will install the chapter at 
Southern Illinois, and I installed Alpha Tau. 


Seventeen chapters have been visited during the fall. Bernice Baxter was the 
official visitor for the 1953-55 biennium to Zeta, Spokane Alumnz, and Washing- 
ton Alumnz Chapters; Virginia Biggy, to Iota, Evansville Alumnz, Indianapolis 
Alumnz, and Southern Indiana Alumnz Chapters; Marion Wiles, to Alpha Gamma 
and Alpha Eta Chapters; Grace Wilson, to Lambda, Alpha Zeta, and Chicago 
Alumnz Chapters; and I, to Nu, Central Ohio Alumnz, Dayton Alumna, Fort 
Wayne Alumnz, and Northern Indiana Alumnz Chapters. The visitors form an 
important link in the liaison between chapters and National Board. It is always 
gratifying to receive their reports of the ways in which the various chapters are 
putting Pi Lambda Theta purposes into effect. 


Although August, 1955, is months away, two committees have begun working on 
plans for the Nineteenth Biennial Council. The Council Program Committee— 
Marion Wiles, chairman, Bernice Baxter, M. Virginia Biggy, Margaret Clark, 
Regina Gale, Helen Keily, Mabel Kessler, Eleanor Linehan, Marion Loesche, and 
Gladys Watson—will meet early in January to consider program plans for the 1955 
Biennial Council. The Committee on Arrangements, with Shata Ling as chairman, 
will probably send me preliminary information to report to you in the next issue. 
That committee is working with the University of Michigan on arrangements for 
our meetings and our beds and board. 


I still have a few last details of finishing touches at the national office; they will 
be taken care of within the next few months. The office is functioning very well. 
The last time that I was in the office was six weeks after the previous time, a marked 
difference from the weekly trips at the beginning stage. There are almost daily mail 
communications with Carmen Johnson; only occasionally has a telephone call been 
necessary. Thus, the objective, before the close of this biennium, to be operating so 
that the residence of the next and succeeding presidents will be an immaterial fac- 
tor in the operation of the national office, seems within reach. 


With kindest regards, 
Cordially, 


Brutal Banter. latin 


President 
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National Office Staff—Mr. David Pogue, Miss 
Carmen Johnson, Mrs. Marion Wyrick. 
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The National Office 


eg MANY years, Pi Lambda Thetans have discussed 
_ | the value of having permanent headquarters. Many 
felt that this would give stability to the organization and 
greater opportunity for growth. When, at the Council 
meeting in Albuquerque, we made the decision to estab- 
lish such headquarters, we realized that Pi Lambda 
Theta was definitely taking a step forward. Now that 
goal is a reality. We can look forward hopefully to 
increasing the significance of Pi Lambda Theta for 
women in education. 

All Pi Lambda Thetans would have been as excited 
at seeing our new offices as were those of us who were 
privileged to attend the housewarming on October 23, 
1954. We may well be proud of our national head- 
quarters—proud of offices that are beautiful, dignified, and efficient. 

The two adjoining offices have been furnished under Dr. Beulah Benton Tatum’s 
direction, with excellent, artistic taste. As you step into the office, your eye is caught 
by the lovely gold and blue furnishings—gold-colored draperies, blue leather chairs, 
and sand-colored filing cabinets. There is a fireplace, with accessories of gleaming 
brass. The large mirror over the mantel and the high ceilings give a sense of spa- 
ciousness. In front of the fireplace are chairs, a sofa, and a coffee table, and you 
want to sit there and talk with your Pi Lambda Theta friends. Lovely pieces of 
brass, tall amethyst bottles, and beautiful Japanese figures and vases add distinction. 

But the offices are for use. There are handsome, walnut desks for the members of 
the staff. There are a mimeograph and numerous sand-colored steel files. These are 
attractive, working offices. 

The open house was a delightful affair. The President and the Executive Director 
were gracious hostesses, assisted by members of Chi and Alpha Theta Chapters. 
Four members of the National Board besides Dr. Tatum were present: Dr. Kath- 
arine Pease Beardsley, Dr. Virginia Biggy, Dr. Marion Wiles, and myself. Repre- 
sentatives of several chapters called during the afternoon. Tea was served at the 
Burlington Hotel across the street from the office. It was a happy occasion for all of 
us, and our thoughts went, frequently, to the Pi Lambda Thetans all over the world 
whose representatives we were at this opening of our new, national headquarters. 
GRACE WILSON 
National Vice-President, Pi Lambda Theta 
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) bs other evening, about six o'clock, I was on my way to a class and was 
waiting for the streetcar on the corner of Fourteenth and G Streets. It did not 
come—and still did not come—you know how long you seem to wait when you 
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are late for a class. Finally, the scream of sirens and the roar of motorcycles and 
high-powered automobile engines penetrated my preoccupation with the non- 
appearing streetcar. I looked up Fourteenth Street (from whence my car should 
have long since come) to see in the distance billowing smoke and flashes from 
what looked like little bombs exploding. The absence of the car could now be 
accounted for—but that raised the further question of “what's burning?” 

This question was answered when I returned home from class and turned on 
the radio to catch the late, local news. “Big million-dollar fire at Peoples Drug 
Store on Thomas Circle . . . explosions caused by drugs in cellar storeroom. . . .” 
But I heard no more. Thomas Circle—why, that’s the store near the office! What 
office? The office, of course—the Pi Lambda Theta office. I wonder if it’s all right. 

Upon further consideration of my reaction to the news, I was a bit concerned 
that my first thought had been for something closer to me, rather than for the thing 
which was really seriously damaged by the fire and tried to analyze why that had 
been my reaction. 

It’s not hard to understand. The Pi Lambda Theta office is something in which I 
as a member of Pi Lambda Theta have a part—a personal part—just as does every 
member of the association. And I thought about the two high-ceilinged rooms into 
which you enter through a higher-than-average door and the warmth and friendliness 
of those rooms, with their subdued, rich tones of blue, gold, and dark brown. It’s an 
office, I thought, in which one can work long and hard—and still like it! 

But it’s more than the physical setup which gives warmth and depth to the office 
— it’s the people who work there, the work they do, the way in which they do it, and 
the cause which they serve. We have in these two rooms in the Portland Building 
physical, tangible evidence of what we Pi Lambda Thetans are trying to do. They 
are a symbol of the effort and devotion which each of us every day puts into her 
work. Here is a symbol of an association which is serving the broad and pervasive 
purposes of education as a profession, of democratic education, and of international 
understanding. 

It isn’t so much that we educators need the physical setup of a national office per 
se to spur us on—we've worked many years without it (in the sense of its being at 
one address) and could continue to do so. It’s rather that its very existence gives 
reality to the fact that we are active in a profession. We are neighbors of the 
National Education Association, the White House, the Capitol, the embassies and 
legations of countries from Afghanistan to Yugoslavia. 

And then, in these two rooms in the building just off Thomas Circle, we feel 
expressed through the simplicity of line and subtlety of color the dignity and pride 
each of us carries with her in her heart and bearing as she works, each in her own 
place and own way. 

No—the drugstore fire had not damaged the Pi Lambda Theta office. If it had, 
something physically handsome would have been marred—and we would have been 
sad as a result. But we could have repaired that damage, secure ia the knowledge 
that neither fire nor water can harm what the physical beauty stands for—our dedi- 
cation to a cause and our spirit as teachers. 

KATHARINE PEASE BEARDSLEY 
Immediate Past-President, Pi Lambda Theta 
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T HE staff of the national office in Washington appreciates the efforts of the presi- 
dent and other members of the National Board in providing a national head- 
quarters for Pi Lambda Theta that is both practical and attractive. Those who have 
visited the national office can attest to its attractiveness; the three people who 
work there can testify to its practicability. Certainly the new national office is a 
most pleasant place in which to work. 

From the beginnings of the search for suitable office space in Washington, the 
desirability of having two adjoining rooms was a major consideration. The present 
office fulfills this requirement admirably. One office is used by the two staff mem- 
bers who work closely with the membership records. The second office not only 
provides space for the files and the desk of the Executive Director but also for a 
small, comfortable place for members who may visit the office. There is also some 
degree of privacy for the Executive Director, which is a desirable feature for doing 
certain types of work, such as bookkeeping and the technical editing of Educational 
Horizons. 

The division of responsibilities among the three staff members is still in an experi- 
mental stage, although each one now does definite phases of the office routine. It 
may be that in the future some of these responsibilities will be shifted to another 
one of the staff members, if the work loads prove to be unevenly divided. One staff 
member takes care of all the processing of membership records—address changes, 
dues lists, personal record cards, membership cards, and mailing lists for Educa- 
tional Horizons. The second staff member is responsible for all matters related to 
transfers of members between chapters, filing, assembling and mailing orders for 
supplies, typing reports and the numerous other typing jobs which must be done, 
and doing other miscellaneous office routine. Both these people need easy access to 
the membership records in the master file (some 40,000 cards), in the alphabetical 
file of active members (some 11,000), and inactive members (some 6,000), and in 
the file of active members by chapters (some 11,000). So their office is arranged to 
give them the most efficient working conditions possible. Although extensive mime- 
ographing is not done, this work is shared by these two staff members. 

Perhaps some idea of the magnitude of the task of keeping membership records 
accurate and up to date may be gained from the following figures of two processes 
which take place. In the year 1953-54, 249 members transferred between chapters 
of Pi Lambda Theta. During the five-month period ending November 30, 1954, 
206 transfers were completed. This rather large number for the five-month period 
may be a reflection of the present efforts of chapter corresponding secretaries and 
the national office staff to complete the process of transfers once they have been 
started. After the mailing list was made up in the national office for the Summer 1954 
issue of Educational Horizons and before the list was compiled for the Fall issue, 405 
address changes were made. This meant, actually, that 1,620 changes were recorded, 
since a change of address must be indicated on four cards. In order to ascertain the 
correct addresses of those who failed to notify the national office when they moved, 
213 tracers were mailed before the mailing list was made up for the Fall issue. 
Figures, of course, cannot indicate exactly the number of hours spent. But perhaps 
these examples may give some indication, at least, of the work which is being done 
by the two staff members working with membership records. 
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Certain major responsibilities are assumed by the Executive Director. One is that 
of keeping the financial records and the books of the national organization. In the 
seven-month period of May 1, 1954, through November 30, 1954, 373 receipts 
were sent to chapters or firms for money received—an average of 74 a month. 
Checks were mailed to 262 persons or firms—an average of 52 a month. Another 
responsibility of the Executive Director is that of the correspondence. Again, a figure 
cannot tell a complete story. But 11,481 pieces of first-class mail went from the 
national office in this seven-month period—an average of 78 a day. Some were 
printed government postal cards that were simply addressed; some were reports and 
forms that were many hours in preparation. A third responsibility is the technical 
editing of Educational Horizons. The Executive Director is assisted in this work by 
one of the other staff members. The manuscripts are edited before being sent to the 
printer. The galley proof is next read, and the dummy pasted. The final stage before 
printing—page proof—is also completed in the national office. The staff, of course, 
works closely with the Editor of Educational Horizons during all these processes. 

Supervision of the office is another responsibility of the Executive Director. A 
general survey was made of office forms and procedures for possible revision and 
improvement. Some forms have been revised; others will be when the present 
supply is exhausted. A few new forms have been inaugurated. Two of these are the 
acknowledgment of dues lists sent to chapter treasurers and a card (No. 20) sent to 
any member for whom a different address is received than the one on file. A pro- 
cedure for transfers was mailed to all corresponding secretaries, with the addition of 
two postal notices for use in facilitating the process of transfer. These cards are 
used when dues from a member are received through a chapter to which she does 
not belong according to the records at the national office. 

In view of the amount of work which must be done and the changes which will 
undoubtedly need to be made to improve further the service and efficiency of the 
national office, there is sound basis for the National Board desiring to have good, 
adequate working space in the new national headquarters. For the provision of the 
present office, the members of the staff are indeed grateful to the President and 
the other members of the National Board. 

CARMEN JOHNSON 
Executive Director 





ST. LOUIS BOUND? 


Pi Lambda Thetans attending the St. Louis section meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators are invited to attend a dinner planned 
by the St. Louis Alumnz Chapter. 

The dinner will be held on Monday, February 28, 1955, at six o'clock, at 
the Mark Twain Hotel, Eighth and Pine Streets, in the Den. The price is 
$3.25 (including tax and gratuities). Reservations may be sent to Dr. Marie 
Moore, 6209 Murdoch, St. Louis 9, Missouri. 
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Program and Projects 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PROGRAM 
AND PROJECTS COMMITTEE 


A study of the statistical summary of the questionnaires answered by our Pi 
Lambda Theta membership indicates clearly that as college and alumna members 
we have assumed leadership in the formal educational area but that we have fallen 
short in our leadership in the community. Your Program and Projects Committee, 
therefore, recommends that both college and alumnz chapters give attention to 
questions such as these. 


(1) Does Pi Lambda Theta have status in the community? 

(2) Is Pi Lambda Theta, or are Pi Lambda Thetans, called upon to partici- 
pate in’ community activities? If not, why not? 

(3) Does your chapter have direct contact with community activities? 

(4) Does your chapter have direct contact with noneducational leaders who 
are working for the benefit of the community? 

(5) Do we as Pi Lambda Thetans seek or have the opportunity of working 
with people in other walks of life? 

(6) Do we affiliate with groups outside the teaching profession? 


Because your committee believes that Pi Lambda Thetans cannot render service 
in the community if they are not informed regarding existing community agencies 
and their programs of service, it is proposed that chapters take the immediate step 
of acquainting their membership with agency services within their respective com- 
munities. 


To secure this background information, the committee suggests that chapters 


(1) invite speakers from these organizations to discuss their aims and pro- 
grams; 

(2) invite members from these organizations as guests and discuss with them 
their programs informally; 

(3) seek invitations to agency meetings in order to learn of program activities; 

(4) in some cases, affiliate with groups and become participants. 


The committee further suggests that the delegate or delegates chosen to repre- 
sent their chapters at the 1955 Council be fully informed on two matters: (1) the 
existing community agencies within their communities and the services of each 
agency; (2) the chapter's considered judgment of those community activities in 
which Pi Lambda Thetans may effectively serve the community. 
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Have You Read? 


The Daughter of Time by Josephine Tey (The Macmillan Company, 1952, and 
Penguin Book 990)? This book combines the investigative techniques of the police 
officer and the historical researcher to prove that forty million textbooks can be 
wrong. Upon studying the portrait of Richard III, Alan Grant, Miss Tey’s detective, 
cannot believe that this man with the over-conscientious frown, this man with the 
inward, sensitive look of suffering, could ever have been a usurper and a murderer. 
With the help of a young American reading in the British Museum, he turns up 
evidence that Richard’s villainy is a myth, concocted by his enemies and propa- 
gated under the Tudors for political reasons. 

There is the evidence of the timetable: When Richard was crowned in 1483, Sir 
Thomas More, the principal authority for the account of Richard’s crimes, was a 
child of five—hardly to be relied upon as a witness; and the execution of Sir James 
Tyrrel, said to have confessed to carrying out Richard’s orders for the murder of 
the little princes, took place in 1502—almost twenty years after Richard became 
king. There is the evidence of contemporary sources: Any mention of the princes’ 
deaths was omitted during Richard’s lifetime and even among the charges made 
against Richard in the Act of Attainder passed by Parliament after his death; and 
the Titulus Regulus was duly enacted, by which Parliament constituted Richard the 
lawful heir to the throne because a secret marriage of Edward IV had made his 
marriage to Elizabeth Woodville illegal and his children by her illegitimate. There 
is the evidence of human probability: If Richard had brought about her sons’ 
deaths, how could Elizabeth have accepted a generous pension from him? And there 
is the evidence of motive: Richard’s claim to the crown could not have been bettered 
by his nephews’ deaths, once the Bishop of Bath had revealed the secret marriage to 
the council. To the reader’s satisfaction, Grant ties up all the loose ends, even to 
indicating the person who actually did have a motive for the destruction of the 
princes. 

It is heartening to read a book that ‘‘debunks’’ a bad reputation instead of a good 
one and establishes the decency and integrity of a maligned person. The reader of 
Shakespeare’s Richard III is comforted to know that this character coming down 
from More through Holinshed may be poetically satisfying as a symbol of evil but 
need not be believed in as a historical personage. It is wholesome for us to give up 
images and ideas long familiar to us when we find that they are in error. The very 
fact that this is hard to do makes Miss Tey’s book doubly valuable, for it brings us 
under the intellectual discipline of evidence and reminds us that sound research can 
be exciting and rewarding. If, as Miss Tey affirms, the daughter of time is truth, her 
reader puts down the book wondering what mistaken ideas are still spread in the 
textbooks and eager to have them uncovered at long last and put right. 
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The Dollmaker by Harriette Arnouw (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1954)? The abundance of life streams through the pages of this novel. Always 
aware of human need (whether for the material necessities painfully to be come 
by or for loving sympathy and freedom of the spirit), Mrs. Arnouw tells the story 
of a Tennessee mountain family who struggles for independence and a reasonably 
good life—first on a poor hill farm and then in a slum in Detroit, where the father 
has a job in a defense plant. The advantages and disadvantages of both environ- 
ments are dramatized movingly. For the Nevils family, the country—even without 
medical facilities, modern conveniences, or good schools and even with a narrow, 
repressive, religious climate—is far better than the industrial center—with its ugli- 
ness, its insecurity, and its cruel, corrupting, social pressures. Ironically, Clovis 
Nevils learns too late that he should never have left the mountains. 

But the strength and beauty and goodness of life are fulfilled in the heroine, 
Gertie Nevils—tall, awkward, skillful with her strong hands, brave as a matter of 
course, wise in her understanding of people, and spiritually as sound as the grain of 
the wood block of wild cherry on which she carves. Quite instinctively and unerring- 
ly, she expresses truth and beauty and is repelled by her task when it might involve 
scamped workmanship, merely mechanical production, and a vulgarization of form. 
As the reader sees hardship and grief close in upon this woman, he wonders if she 
can have any comfort anywhere. She is deprived of her delight in nature—the touch 
of rough bark, the taste of cold spring water, the smell of mountain air. From the 
materialism and vulgarity of a great industrial city, she cannot shield her beloved 
children. Her hope that they might go back to Tennessee is crushed when her sav- 
ings must be spent for a funeral. Even her block of cherry wood, the medium in 
which she longed to express herself, has to be split up and turned into salable carv- 
ings so that her family may have food. But the grandeur of her spirit does not go 
down; she is sustained by human goodness. In speaking of a model for the unfin- 
ished face of her Christ, she says, “Why, some a my neighbors down there in the 
alley—they would ha done.” 

Of special interest to teachers is Mrs. Arnouw’s beautiful study of the child with 
an imaginary playmate and her vivid statement of the difficulties harassing teachers 
and pupils when they cannot work within a culture pattern intelligible and accept- 
able to them both. No wonder disciplinary problems mount when customs, speech, 
and experience cannot be shared—when a teacher is suspicious of the honesty of a 
mountain boy who says he has seen a bear near his home. All readers may well 
share the author's concern for the recognition of sound values in American life. 








Public Affairs 


A DEFINITION: The term public affairs pertains to those relationships which 
affect individuals as members of a society; and it implies social, economic, 
and political understanding on local, national, and international levels. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE IN AGRICULTURE AND 
HOME ECONOMICS HAS AS ITS BASIC PURPOSE INTERPRETING 
AND MAKING AVAILABLE THE RESULTS OF RESEARCH TO FARMS 
AND HOMES. THE DEVELOPMENT OF LAY LEADERS IS INHERENT 
IN EXTENSION WORK FOR BOTH THE ADULT AND YOUTH PRO- 
GRAMS. IN THIS WAY, THE EXTENSION PROGRAM TRAINS LEAD- 
ERS IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


The farm men and women and the townspeople who volunteer to lead 4-H clubs 
have usually had no training in 4-H leadership. They need to know about the 4-H 
projects concerned with livestock, clothing, the garden, or electricity, which their 
club members will carry out. They must learn to use the demonstration method of 
teaching, intrinsic to extension work. Above all, they need to learn how to work 
with young people in a program that aims to “help people help themselves.” 

These volunteer leaders render an important public service as they cultivate our 
most important “crop.” To indicate how we must teach, let us look at the goals 
toward which they guide young people through projects, recreation, and community 
activities to become good citizens through participation in community affairs; good 
neighbors through wholesome companionship in the community; good producers 
and efficient homemakers through project work; and their best selves through good 
guidance in wider experiences. 

How do we help the adults who assume such a responsibility to reach success? 
Obviously, we are concerned not only with information and skills but their own 
personal growth. Through the county 4-H Leaders’ Councils, these volunteers 
learn democratic procedure, group participation in planning, and the demon- 
stration method. The leaders, all members of their county 4-H Councils, elect 
their own officers, set up their own committees, and conduct their own business 
with advice from the Extension Service. Thus, they can gain both the method 
and the atmosphere of democracy and are enabled to help boys and girls with 
democratic procedure and the give and take of democratic living. 

A suggested program and project outlines are available to the 4-H leader, but no 
set of lesson plans is given him. He has the challenge and the opportunity to use his 
own initiative and to adapt these materials to the needs of his club and his com- 
munity. In the county council, initiative is developed, and understanding of policies 
governing club work grows as the leaders take an active part in deciding on county 
policy. In the process, the leader is lifted out of any possible self-concept of ‘‘chore 
boy’ to one of “member of the board of directors.” 

To have any program a success, the people who carry on the work need to take 
part in the necessary decision-making. In the county council, they help plan and 
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carry out the county-wide program—tours, rallies, demonstration days, fairs, and 
achievement programs. Obviously, the method achieves results in terms of participa- 
tion by club members and smoothness of operation of the event. The desired result 
is the carry over of the method to the club members, as leaders include the boys and 
girls in planning their own programs for the year. 

One more educational function of the county 4-H Leaders’ Council is to have 
leaders take part in, and help carry out, their own training. Yes, they ask for the 
help they need and set up their program for the year. The more experienced gain in 
self-confidence and poise as they demonstrate a certain method or practice. Often, 
the less experienced feel “if Mr. and Mrs. Blank can do it, so can I,” whereas they 
may have an opposite reaction to the professional worker, such as “he’s so skillful, 
maybe I can get him to give a demonstration for my club.’’ The leaders who accept 
this challenge of training others are more ready to provide further opportunities for 
club members to assume more responsibility and to step forward as junior leaders. 

Many of the 4-H leaders take part in the activities of the state 4-H Leaders’ Coun- 
cil. At their annual meeting, we see them thinking wider, standing taller, and look- 
ing more serene as they help make policy, plan programs, and arrange for a state 
leader-training conference. 

To sum up: The method is learning-by-doing; the learning is in the realm of 
growth in confidence and ways of working in a democratic culture; the goal, as the 
Extension Service puts it, is “to help people help themselves.” 

This program is truly a program in public affairs. Through training of adults in 
leadership and in applying the principles of democratic living, the mature people of 
the community are serving the cause of public affairs. But what is more important, 
the young people are encouraged to work, play, and think together—thus laying a 
foundation for participation in community affairs. 





RuTH Rapir is extension 4-H specialist with the Agriculture Extension Service of 
the State College of Washington, Pullman, and of the federal government. 


* * * 


Planners for the program of Delta Chapter showed their concern with public 
affairs by centering a series of programs around the theme, “What Is New in Pitts- 
burgh.” At one meeting, an account was given of the changes to date which have 
justified the use of ‘‘Pittsburgh’s Renaissance,’ and of future plans for Pittsburgh’s 
redevelopment—including Point Park, a vast Lower Hill project, and erection of 
new bridges. In WQED, Pittsburgh has a new educational television station, and 
the chapter learned of the planning necessary to convert a station to this type. 
Next, a panel of medical experts presented “What’s New in the Health Pro- 
gram for Pittsburgh’s Children.” Challenging audience participation aroused 
discussion of the school health program, the role of the school doctor, recent 
curtailment of dental clinics, the expanding service of the public health nurse, and 
the program of polio inoculation. The expansion of special education service by 
action of the state legislature produced another program. Two of the one hundred 
future leaders honored by the Chamber of Commerce and Time, the Weekly 
Newsmagazine were presented. The superintendent of the Pittsburgh Bureau of 
Police told of the work of that body and discussed the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem. ““What’s New in Air Defense of Greater Pittsburgh Airport” closed the series. 


Creative Teacher Exchange 


IT ALL DEPENDS ON THE TEACHER 


CC teaching depends upon the attitude, philosophy, and training of the 
teacher. The creative teacher believes in the uniqueness of each individual and 
in the ability and inherent power in each person to produce something distinctive 
and original. Teachers who praise ‘‘that talented boy in my class’’ are likely to dis- 
regard the potential in the other 95 per cent. Not that the “talented boy”’ should 
be neglected; often he, too, gets little direction. EVERY child deserves the oppor- 
tunity for maximum development of whatever talents he may possess. 

To find ways, means, and opportunities to promote development of the imagin- 
ative qualities in children is the job of the teacher. Imagination is part of the child’s 
heritage. Neglected, it may atrophy. Of what value is this aspect of one’s nature, and 
why is it so desirable that it be developed? At one time, art was thought of as “‘busy 
work,” activity to relieve the monotony of the day, hardly a serious matter. More 
recently, the true function of art has been recognized. To function effectively today, 
a person needs to know how to express himself through language, movement, color, 
and sound in order to achieve complete, balanced relationships. Recognition of these 
values has brought the arts into their own. Creativity is a desired characteristic, one 
which contributes to a person’s emotional and intellectual well-being. Creativity is 
recognized as a problem-solving method. Realization has grown that creative 
development has to do with sensory exercise. 

Often the question is asked, “‘Can you teach people to be creative?”’ 

The answer is, ‘‘No, but you can make it possible for them to be so.” 

And how is this done? It is accomplished by such means as guidance, direction, 
suggestion, leadership, example, and encouragement. True, there are certain prin- 
ciples which can be learned and which assist one in putting thought into form. 
Universal principles evolve from the world of nature about us. Man finds himself 
related to the forces about him and realizes he is connected with the universe. 

The creative teacher is alert and ever-watching for opportunities in which mem- 
bers of a class can make use of the so-called “aesthetic” or ‘expressive’ sides of 
their natures. Children like to draw, and, with motivation and encouragement, they 
produce remarkable results. As they mature and progress, they respond to sugges- 
tions and guidance. They begin to look at their environment with greater sensitivity, 
to record more selectively, and to evaluate more critically. The knowledge and skill 
of the teacher contribute to this growth and development. Realizing the importance 
of stimulating the emotions in order to get a class to “‘produce’”’ and of making 
possible a channel for that production, the teacher finds that creative expression can 
take place in many ways and at various times during the school day. There are oppor- 
tunities for experiencing line and color through making a mask or weaving a belt— 
perhaps after having seen examples from Mexico while working on a geography 
unit. Or, a design can be repeated, with crayons or paint, to make beautiful wrap- 
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ping paper to put around the hyacinth plants the children have been growing for 
Mother's Day gifts. 

Art is a personal thing. Each person produces something different. The impor- 
tant thing is to find ways and means in which to release this creative urge. Just 
letting the pencil or crayon wander around the page in a free, easy movement makes 
one feel and sense space, which is the basis for art expression. The more one can 
feel free and uninhibited by tradition, pattern, or preconceived ideas the better. 
The spirit of experimentation is essential to creative expression. 

Surprising, and sometimes pleasing, results may be obtained by first making scrib- 
bles or shapes with crayons and then running a brush full of water color over the 
crayon. After a few tries, improvements result, and judgments begin to develop. 
Soon, ideas begin to come, and one begins to realize something of the beginning of 
creativity. Working in such a direction can lead to transposing ideas into creative 
stitchery with yarns; and these ideas can be translated into belts, purses, and other 
designed craft items. Or, perhaps, another idea would develop into a hooked rug. 
Children and adults, alike, do delightful things of this nature once the “door” to 
being creative has been opened. 

Another way to start creating is to cut a potato in half, paint the cut part with 
water color and brush, and stamp it on a piece of paper. Again, one should experi- 
ment. Paint a shape on the potato and stamp it off, or jab and scratch the surface 
with a knife to produce some patterned areas to stamp off. Ideas develop as experi- 
mentation takes place. Repeated designs made this way can be used for book covers, 
wrapping paper, or even clothing or drapes. 

Why can’t the older pupil be encouraged to be more creative? Is there opportunity 
in the mathematics, science, or history class for visual expression? The creative 
teacher will miss no opportunities to make use of this enrichment to strengthen well- 
taught concepts. He shows appreciation for the efforts of the pupil but does not 
hesitate to ask for more. He is constructive in his suggestions and criticisms. He 
stimulates a way of expression which goes with the pupil from the classroom into 
adulthood and contributes to the satisfactions and joy to be found in life. 

It all depends on the teacher! 





PAULINE JOHNSON is associate professor of art at the University of Washington. 

In the introduction to The Creative Process: A Symposium (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1952), Brewster Ghiselin explores some 
of the lore enshrouding “the creative process” and dispels some common notions. He 
emphasizes the values of discipline, concentration, devotion, insight, and under- 
standing in creative work. Teachers, especially, will find stimulation in reading what 
mathematicians, musicians, artists, poets, dancers, novelists, psychologists, and other 
original thinkers have to say about the process of creation as they have experienced 
it. Knowing more intimately the thoughts and experiences of great creative artists 
who have used various media of expression may help the teacher to identify talented 
children in the classroom and to nurture these gifts with understanding. 


* * * 


The importance of developing creativity in pupils at every level of education 
was emphasized by Louis Allen, staff oceanographer in the Office of Naval Re- 
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search, in an address to teachers at the Mathematics Institute at Duke University 
in 1952. In Mathematics at W ork," he is reported as saying: 


The truly fruitful approach for broadening our scientific concepts and adding to our mathe- 
matical tools lies in the development of creative thinking in our progeny. Here is the difficult 
role of the teacher—teaching not only accepted mores but also developing creative productivity. 
. .. I am told that there is only little correlation between education and creative productiveness, 
This fact focuses our attention upon a flaw in our educational system. 

Of the various subjects in our curriculum there are but few where creative productiveness is 
encouraged although not necessarily developed. I believe that this is due to a lack of awareness 
on the part of teachers of the essence and value of creativity. In art and possibly in music students 
are encouraged to create. Should not this encouragement also apply to mathematics and science? 
I'm not sure that this is more difficult to do in mathematics than it is in the arts because we have 
more laws and rules and restrictions which tend to stultify a free questioning of these concepts. 
But have you been able to explain fully and successfully why in the division of fractions the 
divisor must be inverted then multiplied with a dividend? That this inversion gives the correct 
answer is not a necessarily valid reason for performing this operation. What of the square root 
of four with the answer of plus and minus two? Do we sometimes discard the negative two 
because it will not fit our existing physical concepts? Can you honestly explain the process of 
subtra[c}tion of signed numbers, and why we select the sign of the difference as we do? I suppose 
we may say that in effect we are our own worst enemies when it comes to teaching creativity 
in mathematics. 


Louis Allen went on to report the investigations on creativity conducted by Dr. 
J. P. Guilford and described more completely in the American Psychologist of 
September, 1950. Readers are referred to this article? for a discussion of specific 
hypotheses concerning creative abilities. Allen concluded: 


I do not believe that creativity can be developed in any firm or set manner. To do so would 
kill eventually that which we seek. A student cannot be judged to be sensitive by his reaction 
to only one or a few problems. It may be that the teacher has not piqued his curiosity, or perhaps 
for a number of reasons he is not mentally present. There must be a certain “readiness” on the 
part of the students. To make our endeavors more fruitful, I suggest that our attitude be that 
all of our. students are potentially creative; that they may vary only in degree. It is our job to 
ferret out this creativity and develop it. 


*Louis Allen, ‘Figuring the Weather,” in Mathematics at W’ork: Highlights of the 1952 Insti- 
tute (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1952). 
? J. P. Guilford, “Creativity,” American Psychologist, V (1950), 444-54. 





DUES REMINDER 


National dues are $3.00. The fiscal year is July 1 through June 30. Members 
whose dues are not received by February 1 are considered delinquent, and their 
names are removed from the mailing list for Educational Horizons. The 
bookkeeping system used at the national office does not provide for the pay- 
ment of dues in advance. Nor are unpaid dues accepted after the close of a 
fiscal year. A member may become a life member upon the payment of $40.00, 
either in one payment or in annual installments of $10.00 each over a period 
of not more than four years. 
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Research 


“The Activities of Retired Teachers” is the subject of a most interesting research 
study carried out by Fay Andrews. The author's abstract of the work is presented 
here in as complete a form as space permits. 

Although the number of retired teachers is increasing rapidly, very little is known 
about their adjustment to life since retirement. It would seem that an accurate and 
comprehensive picture of their attitudes and activities might make it possible for 
active teachers to plan ahead for their own retirement in a more intelligent and 
meaningful manner. Further, those teachers already retired might well profit from 
the opportunity to evaluate themselves in the light of such a frame of reference. 
The greatly increased interest in pension systems in recent years is typical of the 
growing attention being focused upon many aspects of retirement. Particularly is 
there recognition of the fact that the prospect of favorable conditions of retirement 
is important in the recruitment of young people into any field, especially one of 
public service. Teachers constitute a large proportion of all public employees, and 
teacher recruitment is currently lagging in frightening fashion. Consideration of this 
latter factor alone would indicate the important need for information about the con- 
ditions of retirement for teaching personnel and the significance of these condi- 
tions in determining the general mental health status of retirees. 

A series of studies of the aged inaugurated in 1944 by Robert J. Havighurst 
and his associates at the University of Chicago led to the formulation in 1948 of an 
approach in the form of “developmental tasks’ as they relate to later maturity. 
Listed as the major tasks of the aging were the following: (1) adjustment to de- 
creasing health and physical strength, (2) adjustment to retirement and reduced 
income, (3) adjustment to loss of one’s mate or family, (4) adjustment to others 
in one’s age group, (5) adjustment to social and civic relationships and organiza- 
tions, and (6) adjustment to present living arrangements. Subsequently, in 1949, 
a comprehensive study came from this same group which served as a valuable guide 
for the present study. 

The questionnaire employed in this study was developed around certain activities 
and attitudes of retired school teachers which were considered to be of primary im- 
portance. The main divisions of the questionnaire were: health, family, friends, 
leisure and recreation, clubs and organizations, financial security, religious activities, 
and a final section concerning general attitudes toward children, parents, teachers, 
and retirement. Copies of the questionnaire were mailed to 200 retired teachers 
living in thirteen communities of the San Gabriel Valley, and 160 replies were re- 
ceived. One hundred thirty-one women and twenty-nine men responded, of whom 
eighty-one had experience on the elementary grade level, sixty on the secondary, and 
nineteen on both. The average length of their retirement was seven years. 
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The specific major findings of the study may be summarized as follows. 

(1) Approximately three-fourths of the group considered their health excellent 
or good and as good, or better, than at the age of fifty-five. 

(2) Approximately three-fourths of the group saw members of their families or 
relatives less often than every day, and almost all seemed to consider their present 
relationships with their families as quite satisfactory. 

(3) Approximately seven-eighths of the group saw ten or more friends occasion- 
ally, and almost four-fifths saw these friends at least as often as at the age of 
fifty-five. 

(4) More than three-fourths included as leisure-time activities and recreational 
choices work in and around the house, listening to the radio, writing letters, visiting 
or entertaining friends, and reading. News commentators and classical music were 
clearly favored over all other offerings of radio and television. The diversification 
of these activities was such as to preclude any stereotyping of this phase of retire- 
ment. 

(5) More than two-thirds devoted the same or more time to organizational partici- 
pation than at the age of fifty-five. 

(6) Four-fifths of the group had income from sources other than retirement 
payments and interest on savings accumulated while teaching, but only half de- 
scribed their financial status as quite comfortable. 

(7) Three-fourths of the group were church members, and the pattern of attend- 
ance at religious services was almost precisely what it had been at the age of fifty- 
five. , 

(8) The majority of the group were somewhat negative in their feelings about 
today’s schools, teachers, and parents but rather optimistic about young people and 
the state of the country as a whole. 

(9) Seven-eights of the group said they would enter teaching if beginning their 
professional careers anew, and nine-tenths rated their lives as having been moder- 
ately or very happy. 

(10) More than nine-tenths of these teachers reported being as happy as, or 
happier than, in the period before retirement. 

In more general terms, other findings may be summarized. 

(1) The median for estimates of desirable monthly retirement income today 
for a retired single teacher was $200. 

(2) In retrospect, the unpleasant aspects of teaching most frequently mentioned 
were clerical work, teachers’ meetings, and correcting papers. 

(3) Health, financial security, and friends were the three factors which, to a very 
predominant extent, were thought to determine happiness or unhappiness in retire- 
ment by their presence or absence. 

From the evidence gathered in this study, it appears that most retired teachers are 
meeting the major developmental tasks of later maturity without catastrophic dis- 
turbance and that the difficulties they are encountering in the readjustments the pass- 
age of the years require are those common to all aging individuals. Patterns of 
service and responsible citizenship continue and grow, subject only to vicissitudes of 
health, practical considerations of finances, and such mechanical obstacles as diffi- 
culty of transportation. 
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The satisfaction which these teachers reported having found in their profession, 
their opinion that they would re-enter it if beginning their professional life anew, 
and their generally happy status in retirement combine to present to young people a 
convincing argument for considering teaching careers. Although anxieties about 
health and financial security are ever-present in their hopes and fears for the future, 
retired teachers, in the main, are happy, healthy people who carry on the patterns 
of life which they have developed during their active professional careers. 





Fay ANDREWS received one of the two 1954 Ella Victoria Dobbs awards, Pi Lambda 
Theta, for this research study. 


Adult Education for a New World 


(Continued from page 104) 


You may not accept my version of democratic ideology as over against individual- 
istic and authoritarian ideologies. But, if you don’t, that illustrates my main point. 
We don’t agree, as good Americans, on the basic meaning of democracy. So we 
can’t assume such agreement in exercising leadership or in establishing programs 
of adult education. An important part of the task of adult education and leader- 
ship is to help people develop clear and common convictions about democracy 
which can guide them in building an America and a world worthy of man’s best 
dreams of man and of human relationships. 





Here are some of the other writings of the three authors of this article in case 
you wish to explore their ideas further: 


Frank, Lawrence K. Nature and Human Nature: Man’s New Image of Himself, New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1951. 

Frank, Lawrence K. Society as the Patient, New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1948. 

Thelen, Herbert, “Educational Dynamics: Theory and Research,” Journal of Social Issues, Vol. VI, 
No. 2, 1950. 

Thelen, Herbert, “Engineering Research and Curriculum Building,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, April, 1948. pp. 577-96. 

Benne, Kenneth D. A Conception of Authority, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Bureau of Publications, 1943. 

Benne, Kenneth D. (with Raup, Smith and Axtelle) The Improvement of Practical Intelligence, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 








Coast-to-Coast 


Epsilon Chapter 

Epsilon Chapter (University of Minnesota) be- 
gan its activities for 1954-55 in October with a 
program presented by the University of Minnesota 
Department of Physical Education for Women. 
Similar programs emphasizing different curricu- 
lums were presented in the past year; areas repre- 
sented were the core curriculum, language arts, 
and music and art education. 

Our speaker for the Founders’ Day banquet this 
year was Dorothy Dakin, who visited us as a 
representative from our national organization. 

Each year, Epsilon Chapter joins the College of 
Education faculty and students for the annual 
Christmas sing in December and for the activities 
of education day in April. We also join the local 
chapter of Phi Delta Kappa for a program of 
special interest; last year, the topic was ‘Research 
in Education.” This year, we will hear President 
Charles J. Turck of Macalester College speak on 
“International Understanding through Education.” 

Other activities planned for 1954-55 include a 
meeting to be presented by students from other 
countries who are attending the university and a 
talk on parent-teacher-pupil relationships by 
Arthur J. Lewis, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Minneapolis. To improve our financial 
situation, we have been collecting material for 
a rummage sale. 


Sigma Chapter 


‘America Looks to the School’ has been chosen 
by Sigma Chapter (University of Southern Califor- 
nia) as its program theme for the year 1954-55. 
Norma Gibson, our energetic program chairman, 
has arranged a series of five dinner meetings at 
which various aspects of the theme will be de- 
veloped by panel members from the community. 
This program plan has the ardent approval of 
Sigma’s able president, Grace Mogle Dreier, as- 
sistant superintendent of Los Angeles City Schools, 
who says, “Pi Lambda Theta should be a practical 
organization in all its community relationships. 
Too long educators have talked to themselves 
about the many fine things that are happening 
in education. It is time that we listened to and 
talked with other citizen-leaders who are inter- 
ested in our public schools.” 

Leaders from the Parent-Teacher Association, 
the Beverly Hills Board of Education, and the 
Society for Mental Hygiene and Sigma's adviser, 
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D. Welty Lefever of the University of California, 
appeared as members of the panel at the Septem- 
ber meeting, addressing themselves to the topic 
“The Community Looks to the School.” Sigma 
member Helen Rogers was panel moderator. 
Osman Hull, former dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Southern California, was 
moderator of the October panel. Board members 
from Los Angeles and Beverly Hills presented 
their views on “The Boards of Education Look 
to the School.” 

Three future meetings will be devoted to the 
following aspects of the theme of the year: “The 
Student Teacher Looks to ‘the School,’’ with 
Dorothy Peckham, Los Angeles State Teachers 
College, as moderator; “Other Professions Look 
to the School,” moderated by Irene Parsons Mann, 
business and civic leader and active participant in 
the Women’s Division of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce; and “Youth Looks to the 
School,” with Mary Ann Callan, of the Los 
Angeles Times, as moderator. Our national presi- 
dent, Beulah Benton Tatum, has been invited to 
give a special touch to the program by attending 
Sigma’s final meeting of the year and speaking on 
“Pj Lambda Theta Looks to the School.” In- 
stallation of new officers and initiation will also 
be a part of this meeting. 

Founders’ Day was celebrated at Long Beach in 
November at the Southern Council of Pi Lambda 
Theta. The annual Christmas breakfast featured 
Millard Sheets of Scripps College as speaker. Early 
in the new year, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Music will furnish a program for 
another initiation meeting. 

President Grace Mogle Dreier, herself an ex- 
cellent cook, knows well the lure of food, and 
the two buffet suppers which she served to the ex- 
ecutive board in August and September may pro- 
vide a clue at least to the gratifying attendance at 
the monthly meetings of this group. However, 
food alone would not keep busy women working 
into the night each month on problems of the 
organization. There is a spirit of high morale and 
enthusiasm which should carry Sigma Chapter 
into a year of unusual accomplishment. 


Tau Chapter 


Tau Chapter (University of North Dakota) 
began the year’s activities in October, 1954, with 
a tea for Junior and Senior women in the field of 
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education. Forty girls attended the tea held at 
the Delta Zeta house. Dorothy Dakin, national 
visitor, was present at our initiation banquet on 
November 18 and helped us welcome our new 
group of initiates. 

Our annual banquet with Phi Delta Kappa took 
place on December 8. This occasion is always 
anticipated with a great deal of enthusiasm, 
because it gives the men and women interested in 
education a chance to meet together and to ex- 
change their views. It also gives us the opportu- 
nity to become better acquainted with each other 
and to learn what each organization is doing. Our 
dinner this year lived up to all our expectations. 

We are looking forward to a full year—a year 
which all of us will find profitable and pleasant. 
We hope that by sharing, discussing, and learn- 
ing together, we will be better prepared as teachers 
for the future. 


Upsilon Chapter 


During the summer of 1954, Upsilon Chapter 
(Stanford University) held one meeting jointly 
with Phi Delta Kappa, at which H. B. McDaniel, 
professor of education and psychology, was the 
speaker. Another summer meeting was devoted 
to the subject of ““The Psychology of Women,” 
and Grace Graham was the guest speaker at this 
time. 

At present, Upsilon is busy planning the pro- 
gram for 1954-55. As usual, we are looking for- 
ward to a large initiation in the early spring. We 
hope to have Bernice Baxter, our official chapter 
visitor, with us at that time. We may also hold a 
meeting with Northern California and San Jose 
Alumne Chapters early in April. 


Alpha Eta Chapter 


For the year 1954-55, Alpha Eta Chapter (Har- 
vard University) is using a new and informal 
approach in our program planning. Our somewhat 
novel theme is “Know Ourselves— Our Alpha Eta 
Members—Better.’”” Our own members are most 
interesting individuals, doing fascinating things 
in an almost incredible variety of situations and 
locations. In this “‘one world’ and ‘small world”’ 
day, will it be ingrowing to have such a theme? 
We hope to provide the intriguing opportunity to 
know fellow members through a series of informal 
with-and-without-meal meetings. We shall not 
only identify and greet each member but shall also 
have opportunity for an informal exchange of 
information, ideas, and points of view. We think 
that, far from being ingrowing, this plan may 
show us in many ways the true “lead out” mean- 
ing of education. 

At our first regular program meeting on Novem- 
ber 16, 1954, William C. Kvaraceus spoke on the 
subject “An American Professor in Turkey.” Dur- 
ing 1952-53, while on sabbatical leave from his 
duties at Boston University, Dr. Kvaraceus spent a 
vear in Turkey, where he served in an advisory and 
teaching capacity to the Ministry of Education at 
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the request of the Turkish government. His illus- 
trated lecture revealed many of his experiences in 
Turkey. 


Dayton Alumnz Chapter 


Dayton Alumne Chapter (Ohio) is looking 
forward to a busy and interesting year in 1954-55. 
At our fall meeting, we all enjoyed the colored 
pictures that Anna Lemke and Ruth Anderson had 
taken on a trip to Cuba and Haiti. 

Two of our members are active in the Dayton 
Council of World Affairs. Linda Parker is chair- 
man of the executive committee, and Lucille Wal- 
lace is on the board of directors. The latter is 
also education chairman of the Ohio Division of 
AAUW and will be acting president of the Ohio 
Deans of Women and Advisors for the next two 
years. Anna Lemke has just finished a two-year 
term as president of the Dayton Teachers Associa- 
tion. Marcella Smoot is secretary-treasurer of the 
Ohio Music Education Association. 


Detroit Alumnz Chapter 


Detroit Alumne Chapter (Michigan) has 
chosen for its theme for 1954-55 ‘“‘This Is Your 
Life,” directed at the mental health problems of 
the teacher in her relationships with pupils, co- 
workers, parents, and friends. A source of material 
for this proposed theme will be the present re- 
habilitation programs going on in Detroit. Plans 
for this year include a Founders’ Day and Mem- 
bership Tea which will be cosponsored by Alpha 
Pi chapter of Wayne University and the Detroit 
Alumnz Chapter. A talk on the mental health of 
teachers and their occupational problems will be 
the program for January. In February, a panel of 
four experts in problems of the mental health of 
children will discuss specific case problems pre- 
sented by members, with opportunity for audience 
participation. During March, field trips to Wayne 
County Training School, the Mental Hospital at 
Northville, and the Lapeer Training School will be 
arranged at various times so that all may partici- 
pate. These will be followed in April by a general 
pooling of information and reactions from reports 
obtained from the field trips. 

The Detroit Alumnz Chapter is excited about 
the important news that the Biennial Council will 
be held at the University of Michigan from August 
23 to August 26, 1955, and that they will be one 
of the four hostess chapters. 


Kansas City Alumnz Chapter 


Kansas City Alumne Chapter (Missouri) is 
well started on its fall program. The October, 
1954, meeting was a luncheon at Wyandotte 
County Lake. The group was hostess to break- 
fast for Pi Lambda Thetans attending the Missouri 
State Teachers Association in November. 

To make sure that Educational Horizons is 
available to students, the chapter has sent subscrip- 
tions to several college libraries in the Kansas City 
area. 
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Long Beach Alumnz Chapter 


The theme for 1954-55 for Long Beach Alumne 
Chapter (California) is ‘Effective Group Dyna- 
mics.’ At the installation meeting in the spring, 
each member volunteers for whatever responsi- 
bilities in committee work and activities she wishes 
to assume; on the program and hostess commit- 
tees, a member assumes responsibility for only 
one meeting during the year under the general 
supervision of the committee chairman. Our chap- 
ter has grown from twenty-six at its installation in 
1947 to fifty-one voting members and three na- 
tional field members in 1954. Four meetings are 
scheduled during the school year on various days 
and at different times of the day to enable as many 
as possible of our active, busy members to keep in 
touch with the group. 

To better international understanding and to 
help improve the status of women, professional 
magazines and books have been gathered and sent 
to schools in all parts of the world where Eng- 
lish is spoken and women are trained for work in 
the professions. Vivian Todd guided this project. 
Our chapter is a member of the AAUN and of 
the Long Beach Council for Educational Tele- 
vision, Inc., which was organized by a Pi Lambda 
Thetan, Elizabeth J. Hardesty. This year, we are 
serving as hostess for the Southern California 
Council of Pi Lambda Theta. The speaker will be 
Mary S. Pieters, a member, who is well known 
as a social worker, lecturer, and wife of a promi- 
nent Long Beach clergyman. 

The effective training for professional leader- 
ship which Pi Lambda Theta provides is illus- 
trated by the fact that many of our members serve 
effectively in the Long Beach school system. 
Among them are a deputy superintendent, an 
audio-visual supervisor, an elementary education 
supervisor, an assistant supervisor of physical 
education for girls, a supervisor of counseling 
and psychological services, four reading clini- 
cians, seven counselors, four elementary school 
principals, two junior high school principals, and 
one senior high school vice-principal. Our presi- 
dent, Helen Thompson, has for three years held 
a private reading clinic during the summer at 
Anaheim Union High School; this year, her 
clinic had a staff of four and served as the train- 
ing ground for the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Reading Workshop for Teachers. 


Metropolitan New York Alumnz Chapter 


Metropolitan New York Alumnz Chapter 
(New York) reports the activities of its busy 
members in this year of 1954-55. 

Mary Stapleton of New York has just been 
appointed associate dean of freshmen and direc- 
tor of admissions at Brooklyn College. Florence 
S. Beaumont has just received appointment to 
the position of associate superintendent in charge 
of elementary schools in New York City. Verna 
A. Carley has returned from Japan and is now 
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professor of education in the graduate school at 
Fordham University. Mary W. Livingstone of 
White Plains, New York, has become supervisor 
of instruction at Armonk, New York. Elsie Wolk 
has been assigned to the Ford Foundation Puerto 
Rican Curriculum Study. 


Northern Indiana Alumnz Chapter 

On Sunday, November 14, 1954, Northern 
Indiana Alumne Chapter (Indiana) was honored 
by a visit from the national president, Beulah 
Benton Tatum. A tea at the home of Mary Bruce 
in Elkhart provided a fine opportunity for our 
members to meet Dr, Tatum. 

Julia Trowbridge, our chapter treasurer, was 
elected state chairman of the mathematics section 
of the Indiana State Teachers Association at the 
convention in Indianapolis in October. Miss 
Trowbridge teaches in Plymouth High School. 

Two of our members returned last summer 
from teaching assignments abroad, both of them 
on Fulbright grants. Muriel Russell, Latin teacher 
in LaPorte High School and a chapter field mem- 
ber, taught in Munich, Germany. Geraldine Hatt, 
of Central High School in South Bend, taught 
last year in the eight normal schools of Pretoria, 
South Africa. During the year, several of her 
letters were published in the South Bend Sunday 
Tribune. Our 1953 chapter Christmas project was 
a response to her need for educational publica- 
tions in her work. We paid for approximately 
fifty ACE publications, which were sent to her 
directly by the publisher, who graciously met the 
mailing expense. Miss Hatt gave the main address 
at the Social Studies Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association in South Bend in October. 
She will speak to various educational groups this 
winter and will report to our chapter at the 
January meeting. 

Mary Bruce of Elkhart attended the Fifth Inter- 
national Mental Health Congress in Toronto, 
Ontario, last August. She accompanied Elizabeth 
K. Wilson and Ida B. Kelly of Purdue University. 


Installation of the Philadelphia 
Alumnz Chapter 


On the afternoon of Saturday, June 12, 1954, a 
goal was reached towards which much thought, 
study, and discussion had been directed during 
the preceding two years. The Philadelphia 
Alumne Chapter was ready to join the long list 
of such groups of Pi Lambda Thetans throughout 
the nation. 

Many guests from other chapters were present. 
After Helen M. Walker had pronounced the 
invocation, Ruth Cotton, who had been president 
of the group during its experimental year, re- 
viewed the history which led to the formation of 
an alumne chapter and installed the new officers 
for 1954-55. Then our national president, Beulah 
Benton Tatum, installed the group as a chapter, 
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and forty-six members proudly placed their sig- 
natures on the charter, 

Dr. Tatum was introduced by Thomas E. Mc- 
Mullin, who also brought greetings from the 
School of Education. Both these greetings and 
our president’s message reminded us of our re- 
sponsibilities and privileges as educators and 
renewed our pride in Pi Lambda Theta. We 
rededicated ourselves to its guiding purposes. 

The ceremonies were concluded with a tea in 
the Houston Hall Auditorium. It was an inspir- 
ing occasion for all present and one which will 
not be forgotten soon. Presiding was Josephine 
Caporale, past-president of Eta Chapter (from 
which many members of the new chapter were 
drawn) and vice-president of the experimental 
alumne group during 1953-54. 

The Philadelphia Alumnze Chapter, with 
Madge B. Richter as its first president, looks 
ahead to a dynamic and purposeful year; the best 
wishes of all are extended to Mrs. Richter. 


Toledo Alumnz Chapter 


Members of Toledo Alumne Chapter (Ohio) 
are off to a good start in activities for 1954-55. 
Last year, the group centered its program on 
the theme “Teaching Teachers to Teach Teachers 
to Teach,” and the discussions closed with the 
sending of UNESCO gift coupons to a school in 
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Libya which is preparing young women to enter 
the field of education. The gift coupon eliminates 
the necessity of exchange. The money was used to 
purchase stencils and other teaching supplies. A 
television program during United Nations Week 
brought the project, UNESCO, and Pi Lambda 
Theta before the community. 

For the year 1954-55, the group has chosen to 
center its activities around “The Gifted Child.’ 
Each monthly meeting will emphasize some phase 
of the topic. The Christmas party (devoted to the 
project of helping a gifted Pi Lambda Thetan 
re-establish herself in the teaching profession), a 
panel discussion, a guest speaker specialist, and 
a breakfast meeting at which each will report on 
her adventure with a gifted pupil are all part of 
this plan. 

The chapter is sorry to lose Roberta Shine to 
Chicago. Roberta moved with her parents to 
Evanston and secured a position in that area. 
Fern Wigfield, our project chairman for the year, 
was privileged to tour Europe under the auspices 
of the International Federation of Free Teachers 
Unions. A roster is in preparation by a committee 
for the purpose of bringing up to date informa- 
tion about old and new members. 

With the Biennial Council in August going to 
Ann Arbor, our sister city, all prospects point to 
busy times ahead. 








ADDRESS CHANGES 


Remailing of undelivered Educational Horizons is no longer possible, due 
to a change in postal regulations. The national office staff will continue to try 
to trace addresses of members whose journals cannot be delivered because 
they failed to notify the office that they were moving. No address changes 
are made unless members themselves notify the office to do so. The appear- 
ance of a new address for a member on a chapter dues list cannot be con- 
sidered authority to change an address. Therefore, to insure receiving Edu- 
cational Horizons without interruption, it is each member's responsibility to 
inform the national office PROMPTLY of any change of address. Please indi- 
cate the former as well as the new address. 
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I ovoid a vaeccueys Winniz A. WILKINS 
1404 Newfield Lane 
Austin, Texas 
Harriett ‘Batie, Lena Clauve, Norma Hajek, Caroline 
Mitchell 


Liaison with ACE Commission on the Education of 
Women 

Margaret Ruth Smith 

Wayne University 

Detroit 1, Michigan 


Nominating Committee 
COMER is. céktscees BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN 
Teachers College, —— University 
New York 27, New Y 
Sarah Louise Cook, Olive. McHugh, Agnes Samuelson, 
Marie Tinker 


CORRESPONDENTS, 1954-55 


TAU: President—Miss ~ ag fon Barr, 2908 Univer- 
sity Ave., Grand Forks, 
Correspondent—Miss Ruth | ang Johnson, Devils Lake, 


N.D. 
UPSILON: President—Miss Martha Chapple, 2 Randall 
Pl., Menlo Park, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
CHI: President—Miss Margaret Glace, Box 39C, Long 
Green Rd., Glenarm, Md. 
Correspondent— 
PSI: President—Miss Betty K. Wood, Box 249, Scottish 
ite Dormitory, Austin, Tex. 
Correspondent— 
OMEGA: President—Mrs. Ruth ipesney Carlson, 1718 
Le Roy Ave., Berkeley 9, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA ALPHA: President—Mrs, Eva R. Harris, 2671 
Santa Rita, Tucson, Ariz. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA BETA: President—Miss Muriel DeMars, 334 
N. Hillside, Madison 5, Wis. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA GAMMA: President—Miss Eleanor B. Linehan, 
212 Trapelo Rd., Belmont 78, Mass. 
Correspondent—Mts. Katherine A. Morrill, 37 Law- 
rence St.. Wakefield, Mass. 
ALPHA DELTA: President—Miss Margaret Y. De 
Nevers, 1514 Comstock Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA EPSILON: President—Miss Margaret Clark, 
419 W. 119th St., Apt. 8D, New York 27, N.Y. 
Correspondent Miss, Ethel Banakos, 1230 Amster- 

dam Ave., New York 27, N.Y. 
ALPHA ZETA: President—Miss Nancy Throop, 1021 
Asbury, Evanston, Ill. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA ETA: President—Miss Helen J. Keily, 2 Au- 
burn Court, Brookline 46, Mass. 
Correspondent—Miss Mary H. Ward, 77 Brook St., 
Brookline 46, Mass. 

ALPHA THETA: Pressdent—Mrs. Isabelle McClintock, 
5200 Shadyside Ave. S.E., Washington 23, D.C. 
Correspondent—Miss Esther Demas, 1719 Kilbourne 

Pl. N.W., Washington 10, D.C. 
ALPHA IOTA: President—Mrs. Juanita Taylor, 830 
Harrison, Claremont, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA KAPPA: President—Mrs, Mary Jane Smith, 
913 Taylor St., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent—Dr. Dorothy Veon, 212 Willard Hall, 
Pennsylvania State University, State College, Pa. 
ALPHA LAMBDA: President—Miss Dorothy Bayer, 
3109 Daniels, Dallas, Tex. 
Correspondent—Miss Ada Fay Delaney, 3100 Daniels, 
Dallas, Tex 
ALPHA MU: President—Mrs. Edith Manfredi, 910 For- 
rester Ave. N.W., Albuquerque, N.M. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Helen Harriger, 2626 General 
Marshall N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 
ALPHA NU: President—Miss M. Frances Breen, 230 
North St., Buffalo 1, N.Y. 
Correspondent—Miss Ida Brock, 175 Colvin Ave., 
Buffalo 16, N.Y. 
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ALPHA XI: President—Miss Mary Margaret Riney, 
1127 Luttrell St., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Correspondent—The President. 

ALPHA OMICRON: President—Miss Carol Dickey, 1529 
7th Ave., ee. Colo. 

Corresponden t— 

ALPHA PI: Presidont—Diss Kathleen Trembath, 119 
E. Windemere, Royal Oak, Mich. 

copter 

ALPHA RHO: President—Miss Carolyn Leigh, 1025 
x, Boulder, Colo. 

Correspondents—Miss Patricia Myers, 1506 Broad 
way, Boulder, Colo. and Miss La Vonne Roepnack 
1506 Broadway, Boulder, Colo. 

ae SIGMA: President—Miss Mary Guinn, Box 

T.S.C.W. Sta., Denton, Tex. 

Pci AS 

ALPHA TAU: President—Miss Ethelyn Davidson, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

SS Thelma Hiatt, Lucina Hall 
Muncie, In 

CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMN4::  President—Mrs. 
Dora M. Johnson, Christian College, Columbia, Mo. 

Correspondent—Miss Frances Moore, 414 Hitt St., 
Columbia, Mo. 

CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNA: President—Mrs. Clara 
H. Stanley, 2424 Granville Rd., Worthington, 
Ohio. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Grace S. Haber, 220 Canyon 
Drive, Columbus 2, Ohio. 

CHICAGO ALUMN&: President—Mrs. Mildred C. 
Hughes, 7600 Phillips Ave., Chicago 49, IIl. 

Correspondent—Miss Muriel Stanek, 3139 Lowe Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMN#:: Pre ~ 
Miss Ruth Gordon, 604 Franklin, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Correspondent—Miss Ida Borg, 3805 Castelar, Pd 


Neb. 

DAYTON ALUMN#: President—Miss Marjorie E. 
Sanderson, Miami Valley Hospital, 1 Wyoming St., 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 

Correspondent—Mrs 
pt. 6, Dayton 5, 

DENVER ALUMN2: Prosident—_Miss Vivienne Wor 

ley, 1333 E. 10th Ave., Apt. 6, Denver 18, Colo 
Corresbondent — 

DETROIT ALUMN&: President—Miss Kathleen Fra- 

zer, 18568 Marx Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. 
Ce, Normajean Cook, 14048 Ever- 


n Ave., Detroit 23, Mi 
EUGENE ALUM 


Patricia paenere, 314 Delaware 


ch. 

ANE: President—Miss LaVerne Lamb 

1449 Columbia, Eugene, Ore. 
Correspondent— 

EVANSVILLE ALUMN&: President—Mrs. Myrtle K. 

Jordan, 1325 Bayard Park Dr., Evansville, Ind 
Correspondent—Miss Mary Ellerman, 101 South St 
ames Blvd., Evansville, Ind. 

FOR WAYNE’ ALUMNE: President—Miss Welcome 
Warner, 2221 California Ave., Ft, Wayne, Ind 
Correspondent—Mts. Lucile Fogwell, R. #1, Hunt 

ington, Ind. 

GRAND FORKS ALUMN&: President—Miss Caroline 
Loe, on S. 4th St., Grand Forks, N.D. 

Corresponde 

INDIANAPOL iS ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Ethel 
M. Wolfe, 5730 E. W pot Bh St., Apt. 24, Ir 
dianapolis 19, Ind. 

a a gg oe oe Dorothy Riker, 575 Woodruff 
Place, West Drive, ge dD Ind. 

KANSAS CITY ALUMNZ:: | President—Miss 

Johnson, 4820 Charlotte, Kansas City 10, Mo 
Correspondent —Miss Mildred Meuser, 304 E. 68th 
Terr., Kansas City, Mo. 

LONG BEACH ALUMNAE: President—Mrs. Helen M. 
Thompson, 12701 Orangewood Rd., Anaheim 
Calif. 

Corresponde ee Beth Doerr, 


Long Bea Calif. 
LOS ANGELES’ ALUMN#:: President—Miss Evaline 


Hazel 


1611 East 16th St., 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


Dowling, 6437 Lindenhurst Ave., Los Angeles 48, 


Calif. 


ME TROPOL ‘ r "AN NEW YORK ALUMNA: President 
—Dr. Gladys H. Watson, 1419 New York Ave., 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


Cc orrespondent— . 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMN&: President— 
Mrs. Gladys W. Toomey, 1027 Oxford St., Berke- 
ley 7, Calif. 

Correspondent—Miss Dorothy J. 532-B Man- 
dana Blvd., Oakland 10, Calif. 

NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMN£: President—Miss 
Clarice Cuskaden, 110 South Merrifield, Mishawaka, 
Ind. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Myrtle 
Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
NORTHERN OHIO ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Mil- 
dred McFarland, 3660 Warrensville Center Rd., 

Shaker Heights 22, Ohio. 


Correspondent— 
PASADENA ALUMN#: _President—Miss 
Wilson, 1180 Beverly Way, Altadena, Cali 
Correspondent—Mrs. Beatrice Rodenburg, 630 East 
Sacramento St., Altadena, Calif. 
rn ADELPHIA, ALUMNAZ:: President—Mts. Madge | 
Ric hte 107 Jenkinto ywn Rd., Glenside, Pa. 
Josephine Caporale, 6112 Jeffer- 
elphia 31, Pa. 
NZ: President—Mrs. Katharine M. 
York, 5 y 3 Shaver, Portland 13, Ore 
Cor rs. Evelyn Powell, 5304 N. E. Ala- 
ry "Portland 15, Ore 
LOU IS _ MN B: Pres ident—Miss Ruth A. Rice, 
9 § _ Br entwood 17, Mo. 
“Mi ss Marion Strauss, 5501 


Petitt, 


Burns, 1217 Diamond 


Elizabeth 


Bl Li Mo 
SAN BERN ARDINO v "ALLEY ay) MN4&:: President— 
f rma Coon Bauer, 3248 I St., San Bernar- 


- 
Corres p hs nt—Mrs. Ruth Krandis Lewis, 
Box 215, Bloo mington, Calif 

SAN DIEGO ALUMN2:: President—Mrs. June Heath- 

cote, 2920 Dale St., San Diego 4, Calif. 
espondent—Miss Winifred Perry, 3621 Park 
Blvd., San Diego 3, Calif. ° 

SAN JOSE ALUMNA: President 
15 Harrison St., Santa Clara, 

rresp ndent—Miss Helen Di pabick. , os Jose State 

College, San Jose, Calif. 

SANT A BARBARA ALUMNAE: President—Miss Esther 

Mic kelson, 1920 Cleveland, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
¢ spondent— 

SANTA MONIC A BAY AREA ALUMNA: President— 
Miss Helen Stelzriede, 704 Lincoln, Santa Monica, 
Calif 

Correspondent—Mrs. Ruth Watson, Box 1067, Sher- 
man Oaks, Calif. 

SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMNA2: President—Mrs. 
Lora Batchelor, 312 South Henderson St., Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

wn indent Mrs 


— om A. Scott, 


( 


Frieda Arnett, 314 North Duna 
t. lington, Ind 

SPOKANE “ALU MN&: President—Mrs. Teresa D. Tof- 
fle, 3708 South Latawah, Spokane, Wash. 


President—Miss Vera N. Bay- 
miller, 1115 Idaho St., Toledo 5, Ohio. 
Correspondent—Miss Ethel Wooden, 2717 Fulton St., 


Toledo 10, Ohio 
WASHINGTON ALUMNZ: President—Mrs. Ethel 
Seattle 8, Wash. 


Simpson, 3849 Cascadia Ave., 

Correspondent—Mrs. Selma Whilt, 28604 Soundview 
Dr., Redondo Beach, Wash. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNA: President—G 
Dr. Catherine A. V. Lyons, 12 South Fremont St., 
Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 

Correspondent—Miss Laura M. 
Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


Correspondent— 
TOLEDO ALUMN#: 


Braun, Apt. 48, 5440 





Lindell 7 


Route 2, q 





owes. 


